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It reminds you to start planning 
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=| for Vacation Church School ... now 
120) Use these helpful Resource Books: 
}lo e 
= Kindergarten 
leo Every Day and Sunday, 10E303_-___-_---- $ .15 
= Jimmie Goes to Church, 103194_____-__--_ 60 
a5 Little Family, 10L296____-___---------- 1.00 
ge My First Book About Jesus, 10M307____- 1.00 
= Prayers for Little Children, 10P254____-- 15 
70 My Sunday Book, 99A779_-____-.-------- 20 
= 
qo Kindergarten and Primary 
Helpers at My Church, 10H424________-- .60 
Our Church for the Worship of God, 100229 1.00 
Sunday with Stevie, 10S522___.._.-..--- .60 
To Church We Go, 10T477______-------- 2.00 
Primary 
I Know Why We Give Thanks, 101278____ 1.00 
Jesus Lights the Sabbath Lamp, 10J113___ 1.00 
Stories of Jesus, 10S428________--__---. 1.50 
Junior 
First to Be Called Christians, 10F204____ 1.50 
Bible Readings for Boys and Girls, 10B388 3.00 
Church Redemptive, 10C637___________-_- 3.50 
Friends Around the World, 10F422_____- 1.50 
Martin Luther, 10M537____________---_- 1.75 
One God—the Way We Worship Him--_-_-- 
100136 
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Junior and Junior High 


The Church of Our Fathers, 10C208____-_- 3.95 
The Story of the Church, 10S357________ 2.95 
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American Religious Movement, 10A137___ 2.00 


The Fool of God, 10F396_____________-- 4.95 
So Send I You, cloth, 10S496__________-_- 1.50 
OT ee 1.25 


Forward Through the Ages, cloth, 70A110 2.95 
paper, 70A110a 
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Live by 


by Dr. Wernher Von Braun 


Development Operations Director, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency 


“I believe . . . that the soul of Man is im- 
mortal and will be treated with justice in an- 
other life respecting its conduct in this.”— 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ODAY, more than ever before, our survival— 
, pe and mine and our children’s—depends 
on our adherence to ethical principles. Ethics 
alone will decide whether atomic energy will be an 
earthly blessing or the source of mankind’s utter 
destruction. 

Where does the desire for ethical action come 
from? What makes us want to be ethical? I 
believe there are two forces which move us. One 
is belief in a Last Judgment, when every one of 
us has to account for what we did with God’s 
great gift of life on the earth. The other is be- 
lief in an immortal soul, a soul which will cherish 
the award or suffer the penalty decreed in a final 
Judgment. 

Belief in God and in immortality thus gives us 
the moral strength and the ethical guidance we 
need for virtually every action in our daily lives. 

In our modern world many people seem to feel 
that science has somehow made such “religious 
ideas” untimely or old-fashioned. 


But I think science has a real surprise for the 
skeptics. Science, for instance, tells us that noth- 
ing in nature, not even the tiniest particle, can 
disappear without a trace. 

Think about that for a moment. Once you do, 
your thoughts about life will never be the same. 

Science has found that nothing can disappear 
without a trace. Nature does not know extinction. 
All it knows is transformation! 


Now, if God applies this fundamental principle 
to the most minute and insignificant parts of His 
universe, doesn’t it make sense to assume that He 
applies it also to the masterpiece of His creation 
—the human soul? I think it does. And every- 
thing science has taught me—and continues to 
teach me—strengthens my belief in the continuity 
of our spiritual existence after death. Nothing 
disappears without a trace. 


Reprinted from THIS WEEK magazine. Copy- 
right 1960 by the United Newspapers Magazine 
Corporation. Permission granted through per- 
sonal letters from the service editor of THIS 
WEEK and Wernher Von Braun. 
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Its Meaning. Object and Implications 


“Yes, if we share in His suffer- 
ings we shall certainly share in 
His glory.”—ROMANS 8:17, J. B. 
Phillips’ translation. 


PERSONAL experience will 
help to illustrate the need 
for an understanding of our 
Christian hope. In counseling 
with a Christian man at the time 
of his wife’s death we spoke of 
the promise of eternal life to 
those who have faith in Jesus 
Christ. Finally, the man said: 
“Yes, that is our consolation.” 
But the hope of eternal life 
through Christ is not a “consola- 
tion prize” at all—it is our hope. 
The New Testament quotes the 
prophet Isaiah with reference to 
Jesus when it reminds us that 
“...in his name will the Gentiles 
hope. .. .”” (Isaiah 42:1-4; Matt. 
12:18-21.) The prophet’s faith 
was in the God who could make 
all evil into righteousness. This 
was the prophet’s hope. 
What is the Christian hope? 


Eldon L. Haley is minister of Op- 


portunity Christian Church in Op- 
portunity, Washington. 
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liope 


by Eldon L. Haley 


Briefly, in the words of Romans 
8:23, it is our “. . . adoption as 
sons, the redemption of our bod- 
ies... .” It is hope in the ulti- 
mate victory of God over evil. 
Gerald R. Cragg has suggested 
that “the final redemption will be 
a cosmic _ redemption—God’s 
whole creation, despoiled by sin 
and death, will be set free.’’! The 
practical side of this hope is de- 
clared in the text: “if we share 
in His sufferings we shall cer- 
tainly share in His glory.” 

Our salvation is intertwined 
with our hope in Christ; there is 
salvation in no one else. 

The Meaning of Christian 
Hope. The Greek word which is 
translated “hope” in English 
comes from a word meaning “to 
anticipate (usually with pleas- 
ure),” “expectation,” “confi- 
dence.” Hope, then, has the as- 
pect of looking forward to some 
event in the future. 

Perhaps the meaning of Chris- 
tian hope can be approached bet- 
ter if we discover the ground of 
hope. In the Old Testament Is- 
rael’s hope in God was founded 


upon his saving action in the past; 
hence, the Christian hope of sal- 
vation rests upon the mighty act 
of God in the resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ. 

In this light we may under- 
stand the practice of the Hebrew 
people as they told and re-told 
the Old Testament stories of the 
acts of Jehovah God. Thus, a 
Jewish child would grow up to 
know that his hope was in the 
God of his fathers, who watched 
over Israel. Regardless of the 
seeming victory of Satan, man’s 
hope was to be in the ultimate 
triumph of God. 

For Christians the act of God 
in Christ is a testimony to his 
ability to bring about our salva- 
tion. The Apostle Paul made 
this assertion boldly: “. . . I 
know whom I have believed and 
I am sure that he is able to guard 
until that Day what has been 
entrusted to me.” (2 Tim. 1:12.) 

This hope is both realized now 
and yet to be fully realized in 
the future. This is one of the 
paradoxes of the Christian faith: 
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we are both saved and being 
saved. 

The object of Christian hope. 
Here we need look solely to Jesus 
Christ. The Scriptures speak 
freely at this point: to cite only 
two passages we may turn to 1 
Timothy 1:1 and read of “... 
Christ Jesus our hope...” and 
to 1 Corinthians 15:19—“If we 
have only hoped in Christ in this 
life, we are of all men most pitia- 
ble” (A.S.V.) 

Christ is the agent of God’s 
redeeming grace. We sing a 
hymn which expresses the fact 
that Jesus Christ is the object 
of our hope: 


My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and right- 
eousness. 


This hope in Christ is a gift 
of God by faith. Paul prayed 
for the church at Rome, saying: 
“May the God of hope fill you 

. so that by the power of the 
Holy Spirit you may abound in 





hope.” (Rom. 15:13.) 

Indeed, Jesus Christ is the ob- 
ject of the Christian hope. Still, 
the early church needed to be 
reminded that “. . . there is sal- 
vation in no one else, for there 
is no other name under heaven 
given among men by which we 
must be saved.” (Acts 4:12.) 

The implications of Christian 
Hope. Hope, which is so central 
to the Christian life, must have 
its implications for daily living. 
Otherwise, hope becomes a fan- 
tasy or a fictional opiate for the 
people. 

There is hope for the world. 
Hope for the world is really a 
corollary of Christian hope; how- 
ever, as a substitute for that 
hope it is indeed meager. At 
this point we need to escape the 
pitfall of Coueism: every day in 
every way we are getting better 
and better. The doctrine of in- 
evitable progress has been fairly 
refuted by world history. On the 
other hand, we can scarcely as- 
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Why Weepest Thou? 
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sume an other-worldly attitude 
and hide our heads in the sand. 
God’s creation is good, but fallen. 
Our hope is in the God who can 
restore His own creation to per- 
fection. The world will get bet- 
ter at our own rate of speed. 
Our hope is this: the world is 
not totally lost, nor is it “going 
to the dogs’’—God is able to re- 
deem His creation. 

There is new life in hope. “By 
his great mercy we have been 
born anew to a living hope.” (1 
Peter 1:3.) We need to remem- 
ber that the scribes and Phari- 
sees of Jesus’ day, and they were 
his greatest opposition, were the 
leading ‘‘church members.” Still, 
Jesus came to give them a new 
and living hope. Such is his 
ministry today; there is new life 
in the Christian hope. Can it be 
that we, ourselves, are Christ’s 
greatest opposition? Is it pos- 
sible that we need a revival with- 
in the church before we can make 
a mark for God in the world? 

Hope finds its foothold in faith. 
Jesus spoke to the people of 
God’s care for the things of his 
creation. He spoke of the lilies 
of the field; of the birds of the 
air. Then he asked: “. . . how 
much more will he clothe you, 
O men of little faith?’ (Luke 
12:28.) He could do no great 
works in Nazareth because the 
people had found no foothold in 
faith. ‘The music... of Johann 
Sebastian Bach—the ‘groping 
harmonies’ of a dim _ surmise 
breaking into tremulous, ecstatic 
wonder—is the music of hope 
finding its foothold in faith.’’? 

Who has not felt in a flood of 
inspirational music the mighty 
movement of God _ heart-ward? 
In the experience of worship, 
have we not found our foothold 
in faith, the fruitage of our 
Christian hope? 

The Christian hope rises far 
above the vista enjoyed by our 
modern “good moral man.” John 
Burnaby declares that: ‘The 
pain in which the whole creation 
groans and travails together is 
not justified if we can say no 
more than that good emerges 
from it in the end: we must be- 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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“One Pearl of Great Value” 


HE citizen of the modern world is well 
5 pers of values. To listen to our adver- 
tisers and look at our store windows is to 
gain the impression that our first concern 
is with bargains. How we got ourselves into 
the $1.99 frame of thought is a mystery but 
here we are. 

Real values are a reasonable concern. And 
there is nothing new about such interests. 
Our Lord chose the most familiar illustra- 
tions with which to illustrate his eternal 
teachings and more than one of his parables 
had to do with comparative values. 

The church school lesson appearing in this 
issue of The Christian in preparation for next 
Sunday contains the parable of the pearl of 
great value. How familiar it is and how 
true it is. There are some thoughts in it 
that should be captured for our Easter medi- 
tation, as well as for next Sunday’s lesson. 


What is the great pearl of the Christian 
religion? This faith is an historic movement, 
begun in time and perpetuated through twen- 
ty centuries. The life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and the reflections on this life by 
others, have furnished us with the founda- 
tion of our beliefs and our actions. In the 
midst of this information which is the word 
of God to us, many pearls are evident. 


At this point differences of interest and 
opinion arise. Especially in current America 
we are prone to divide up the “pearls” and 
vie with one another in our praise of their 
great beauty and importance. 


There is the pearl of doctrine, or Biblical 
theology as the preferred term is today. Some 
there are who speak and write only of the 
proper way in which to express the true doc- 
trines. Each has his own pearl. It may be 
the apostolic succession of the ministry, im- 
mersion, the Trinity, or some combination of 
these or other beliefs. But there is only one 
pearl—doctrine. 


There is the pearl of peace. This is one 
of the many ethical pearls. If men just did 
not fight each other, as nations, all other 
problems would solve themselves, seems to 
be the reasoning of some. They simplify 
life’s problems as if they all stemmed from 
war. Peace is the pearl of value. 

There is the pearl of employment and in- 
come. One group sees the greatest value in 
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big business, and equates this system with 
Christian economics. Others think the real 
pearl is to redistribute the wealth so that all 
have an equal amount, or so that present 
financial status of people is reversed. 

There is the pearl of brotherhood. Each 
has his own solution to social unrest, mis- 
trust and the relation of unlike cultures. For 
one it is a home; for another a schoolrcom. 
For many, the pearl is so illusive that its 
nature is not yet known well enough to de- 
scribe. 

So the list of pearls grows. 
value. Put together they would make a for- 
tune. Sought to the exclusion of all others, 
each one leads down a lonely path, to a par- 
tial fortune which will never bring satisfac- 
tion. 


There is a pearl of greatest value. This is 
Jesus Christ, our Risen Lord, himself. He 
presents himself to us for the asking today. 
And, unlike his own parable, we do not have 
to give up the other pearls to have the great- 
est. Rather, Jesus Christ adds meaning to 
these other vital aspects of the Christian life. 
The Great Pearl gives luster to the smaller 
ones, if they are brought into such proximity 
that they may reflect his light. Surely this 
must be our hope at Easter time. 


“Today You Will Be 
With Me” 


T THE very moment when we sat at our 

desk to write the Easter lesson a col- 
league walked in and said that a dear friend 
had died. The shock was so great that we 
could put nothing on paper at the moment 
that would speak of joy and hope. How we 
would have kept him with us! 

Now we have taken stock. The teaching 
of eternal life we already had, and believed. 
The worthiness of our friend to such an in- 
heritance seemed unquestioned, if anyone is 
worthy. But these two facts just stood as 
facts, not comfortable words, at the moment. 

Then we thought of our good fortune in 
having had his friendship for a couple of 
years. And we thought of the strength we 
received when we saw his courageous family 
at the memorial service. And Christ’s prom- 
ise became very real. Now we can celebrate 
the resurrection with profound joy. 


Each has 
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The-church program for which 
offerings are received is twofold. 
We have our local program and 
our outreach progam. This prin- 
c:ple must be taught in our Sun- 
day church schools. 





Laying Christian 


“Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.”’—Prov. 
22:6 


HE emphasis for this final year of the ‘Long 
Range Program” is “Appraisal and Forecast.” 
Probably two things are happening. 

First—the gains or losses in the various phases 
of the work of the church are being reviewed. 

Second—in the light of past accomplishments 
careful thought has been given to the work of the 
church during the succeeding ‘Decade of Deci- 
sion.” 

Some place in the considerations related to this 
second part, that of “forecast,” came the goal in 
outreach giving suggested to the churches of our 
brotherhood. It is hoped that by the end of the new 
decade each church will be giving “one dollar out 
of every two” for causes outside the local church 
and community. 

It is visioned as much will be given for missions 
as is used locally by the church. This goal is 
worthy of prayerful study and earnest effort on 
the part of every church in our brotherhood. 

The goal is possible. Already a number of 
churches are giving as much to others as they are 
spending for local programs. If a few congrega- 
tions have considered this challenge and realized 
this victory, surely it is a goal possible for every 
church. 

The goal can be realistically achieved by laying 
Christian foundations. Some of these foundation 
stones are: 


(1) To launch an annual school of missions in 
the local church to which each member would 
be urged to attend. 

(2) To give continued support to the activities 
of the CWF in the church. 

(3) To challenge the CMF to become engaged in 
missionary activities and to include missionary 
programs in their year’s calendar. 

(4) To use effectively the special programs in 
the Fellowship Annual on the missionary theme 
and place greater emphasis on CWF giving. 


There are many possible roads to this goal and 
no single path ought to be exclusively followed by 
any church. However, there is one opportunity 
which may very likely be overlooked. Consider 
the children’s division. 

We have started stewardship education too late 
for a vision which leads a congregation to give “as 
much for others as is given for itself.” 
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Foundations 


When a church is interested in a continuous 
teaching program for its children and regularly 
seeks to teach stewardship, tithing, and also that 
missionary efforts to others are as important as 
the local work of the church, great good will 
follow. 

Through stewardship education for young chil- 
dren churches will begin to develop leaders who 
see the proper ratio between the local congrega- 
tion’s work at home and the program of the church 
away from home. 

Few people in old age who have never been 
taught to tithe in their younger days ever learn 
it in the sunset days of life. 

Also it is difficult to lead a young adult, who 
sees the mounting bills for establishing a new 
home, to put the church first and to recognize the 
beginning point in Christian giving as a tenth of 
his income, unless this idea has been accepted and 
practiced earlier in life. 

However, when children are led by teaching and 
Christian example to set aside the tithe to God 
for the blessings of life which they enjoy, these 
children, grown into adult life, find this pattern 
of giving to the church to be a happy experience. 
In many instances this earlier practice serves as 
a spring board to greater sacrificial giving for all 
causes of the Kingdom of God. 

Teach children to tithe and there will be, in 
time to come, more than adequate money given to 
make possible the desired ratio: “One dollar out 
of every two” for world outreach. 

If we are really interested in the proper ratio 
in giving there is something more we should con- 
sider. 

For what reason is an offering received and how 
is it dedicated? It seems that children enrolled 
in the church school should not be required to give 
offerings only in order to pay for materials. An 
offering should be received from children to teach 
them the meaning of the stewardship of money and 
the proper recognition as to whose money it is. 

We would teach them regular, systematic giving 
that they might always be reminded that all things 
always belong to God and that we are his stewards. 

The church program for which offerings are 
received is twofold. We have our local program 
and our outreach program. 

Each is necessary. Neither will continue to 





A. M. Von Almen is minister of First Christian 
Church in Rome, Georgia. 
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survive or develop properly without the other. 
Jesus said “. . . You shall be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to 


the end of the earth.” (Acts 1:8.) 

Here is a suggestion to undergird the steward- 
ship concern in the Decade of Decision. Each 
class or department in the children’s division of 
your church school should make every person 
aware of the fact that as they bring their tithe 
each week it will be divided with as much given 
for others as is used for ourselves. 

Then, in “the prayer of dedication” have each 
area of work remembered as we petition God’s 
Divine blessings on the work to which the gifts 
are given. 

Ask God to bless the spirit in which money is 
given for the regular expenses and work of the 
local church. Petition his direction to be upon 
those who are charged to use this money wisely. 

Ask God to bless the money which is given for 
the world outreach causes of the church. Petition 
him to give renewed strength, vision and courage 
to those who represent the “arm of the church” 
as it seeks to reach out to the end of the earth 
with a message of redeeming love “.. . that repent- 
ance and forgiveness of sins [may] be preached 
in his name to all nations, beginning from Jeru- 
salem.” (Luke 24:47.) 

The offerings should be divided equally. By 
equal division of offerings and separate attention 
in the prayer of dedication, a pattern of growing 
interest and concern, a means of information re- 
garding why we seek to “give as much for others 
as we use for ourselves” will have been introduced. 

This pattern will begin to establish itself in the 
lives of children and may well survive as they come 
into places of mature leadership in the churches 
throughout the brotherhood by the end of the 
Decade of Decision. 

This kind of primary foundation needs to be 
laid for the future of each local congregation as we 
begin to consider the total program of the church. 
We have done very little toward directing the at- 
tention of our children to this total task. Yet, 
where else in the education program of the church 
school will we find minds more receptive to the idea 
of giving? Where else is there a greater degree of 
love and a deeper sincerity in what is given? 

Today we may teach children about the proper 
ratio between the local needs of the church and the 
world outreach responsibility of the same church. 
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Largest Lilly Grant Is 
Awarded to CTS 


$194,570 Grant to 


Christian Seminary 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (RNS)—Chris- 
tian Theological Seminary here 
(Disciples of Christ) has _ been 
awarded a $194,570 grant by the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., to aid its 
current expansion program = and 
strengthen academic standards. 

To be paid over a three-year pe- 
riod, the grant will provide research 
and training facilities, scholarships 
for interns and research assistants 
in urban church planning; equip- 
ment for communications programs 
in television, radio, and religious 
drama; pastoral care and counsel- 
ing; and a comprehensive survey of 
library needs. 

With an enrollment of 320 stu- 
dents, the seminary is engaged in a 
$10,000,000 expansion program. 
Plans call for relocating the school 
on a new 35-acre campus near its 
present site. 


The Lilly grant is the largest ever 
made by that foundation to a semi- 
nary. 


A more complete story will be 
published in the “Brotherhood 
News” section in another issue. 


Student Federation 
Sympathetic 


Sit-in Uproar 


New YorK City—The National 
Student Christian Federation has 
revealed that it had sent a letter 
to 3,000 campus Christian student 
groups expressing sympathy for the 
lunch counter sit-in demonstrations. 

The letter sought to give intellec- 
tual and theological support to the 
participants in the non-violent dem- 
onstrations which have been taking 
place at segregated lunch counters 
in numerous towns and _ cities 
throughout the South. 

Prepared by the Central Commit- 
tee of the NSCF, the letter sought 
to clarify the relation of law to 
civil order, civil disobedience and 
non-violent resistance, and _ the 
question of academic freedom and 
responsibility. 

The NSCF is composed of 12 na- 
tional intercollegiate student Chris- 
tian movements and college and 
university work agencies and boards 
of mission of most of the largest 
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Protestant Churches in the United 
States. 

Among the constituent student 
Christian movements are the YMCA 
and YWCA and ten denominational 
student Christian movements. 

It is administratively related to 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., and is the 
U.S. affiliate of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


Liston Pope Scores 
Student's Dismissal 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Dean Liston 
Pope of Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn., decried 
here the action of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity trustees’ executive commit- 
tee in dismissing divinity student 
James Lawson because of his role 
in Negro sit-down demonstrations at 
white lunch counters. 

Speaking at the dedication of the 
Vanderbilt Divinity School’s new 
$1,300,000 quadrangle, Dean Pope 
declared that “a seminary must be 
a witness to the total Christian ex- 
perience on earth’ and must not 
be “dominated by the views that 
happen to prevail at the moment 
in its own neighborhood. 

“I could not be faithful to my 
own views on the race question,” 
the North Carolina born educator 
said, “If I did not say that my pres- 
ence here is by no means to be con- 
strued as an endorsement of the re- 
cent action of the university.” 


Tragic Crime Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The_ year 
1959 was the worst for crime in the 
history of the United States, Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hooover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation said here in 
releasing a preliminary report on 
uniform crime statistics for the past 
year. 

A 5 per cent increase in juvenile 
arrests occurred, the FBI chief said. 
The percentage of increase was the 
same for large cities as for small. 

Arrests of adult offenders showed 
virtually no change from 1958. All 
major crime classifications, except 
burglary and armed robbery, showed 
an increase from 1958. 

Aggravated assaults showed the 
greatest increase, 7 per cent. There 
was a 5 per cent increase in the 
number of murders and 4 per cent 
in the number of rapes known to 
police. An increase of 2 per cent 
was noted in auto thefts and 1 per 
cent in larcenies. 


The Church at Large 


Roman Church Bishop 
In China Gets 20 Years 


Sentence Protested 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Indignation 
was expressed in both Houses of 
Congress over the 20-year prison 
sentence given Roman Catholic 
Bishop James E. Walsh by a Chinese 
Communist court. 

Senator J. Glenn Beall (R.-Md.), 
who represents Bishop Walsh’s na- 
tive state, took the floor of the Sen- 
ate to denounce the prelate’s arrest. 

“Bishop Walsh was in China as a 
missionary, concerned with the souls 
of the Chinese, not with politics,” 
Sen. Beall declared. “Claims that 
Bishop Walsh was a tool of any 
government are fantastic. There is 
positive evidence that he never had 
any connection with the American 
government. When our consulates 
were there, he never once con- 
tacted them. He stayed away from 
national and international politics.” 


Civil Defense Course 


BATTLE CREEK, MicH.—The Ninth 
Civil Defense Religious Affairs 
Course will be held May 16-19 at 
OCDM’s Staff College here. Its pur- 
pose is to study and discuss the 
role of the clergyman and _ his 
church in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack. 

A highlight of the four-day course 
will be a discussion by FBI Inspector 
William C. Sullivan, who has been 
designated personally by FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover to address 
the group on Communist activities 
and practices. 

For further information, write to 
the Religious Affairs Office, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Protestants Plan 
S. American Outreach 


Literature Mission 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA—Plans 
for expanding Protestant literature 
ministries in Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay were mapped here by 40 
representatives of 17 agencies at the 
area’s first annual Evangelical 
Literature Conference. 

Delegates approved a training 
program for writers, salesmen and 
advertising workers as well as closer 
co-ordination of activities on na- 
tional and international levels. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


YOUTH ASSEMBLY 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND—S ome 
1,700 Protestant and Orthodox 
youth from around the world are 
expected to attend the first Ecu- 
menical Youth Assembly in Europe 
scheduled here for July 13-24. 


The assembly is being sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches’ 
Youth Department in cooperation 
with national ecumenical youth 
councils in Europe. 


Theme of the assembly will be 


“Jesus Christ—the Light of the 
World.” 


EASTER IN HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLywoop, CALir.—Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will 
give the sermon at the Hollywood 
Bowl Easter Sunrise Service here 
April 17. 


CHRISTIAN-JEW STUDY 


Paris—A study of the relations 
between the Christian Church and 
the Jewish people is being made by 
the Protestant study center located 
at Villemétrie, France. The group 
is composed of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews who have been 
converted to Christianity. 


ECUMENICAL RESEARCH 


Cuicaco—Theodore O. Wedel, 
canon of the Washington (D. C.) 
Cathedral (Episcopal), will spend a 
year of research at the Ecumenical 
Institute, Evanston, I]. 

His research project on the ‘“mis- 
sion of the church” will be financed 
by a $20,000 grant to the institute 
from the Danforth Foundation, St. 
Louis. 


“MANUAL” BLAST 


NEw YorK—Condemnation of the 
controversial Air Force training 
manual on grounds that it violates 
the Church-State separation prin- 
ciple by “attempting to indoctrinate 
reservists on questions of religion” 
was voiced here by the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

In a resolution adopted by the 
Church’s General Council, the 3,200,- 
000-member denomination also cen- 
sured the “belittling of the idea of 
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a free press,” and affirmed its sup- 
port of the National Council of 
Churches “against the false accusa- 
tion of Communist influence.” 


SENATOR HITS MANUAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sen. 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) 
controversial Air Force Reserve 
training manual which links the 
National Council of Churches with 
Communism as “an irresponsible at- 
tack against our churches.” 


“Such an unfounded’ charge 
shocked me, as all citizens who know 
that our churches are a major bul- 
wark against Communism,” Sen. 
Kefauver said in a statement writ- 
ten for his newsletter to constit- 
uents. 


Estes 
branded the 


INACCURACIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. Air 
Force acknowledged here that its 
now-withdrawn manual for reserv- 
ists which attacked the loyalty of 
many Protestant churchmen con- 
tained information so out of date 
that it identifies as president of a 
seminary a theologian who has not 
been associated with the school 
since 1938. 

Inaccurate references were made 
in material from the Circuit Riders, 
Inc., a dissident Methodist group, 
and evangelist Billy James Hargis, 
the Air Force said. 


FOR OLDER YOUTH 

GERMANTOWN, OHIO—Plans of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
to step up the denomination’s work 
for older youths and young adults 
were reported at a meeting of the 
EUB Youth Fellowship’s executive 
council here. 


BIBLE SOCIETY LEADER 

CuiIcaco—Dr. Frank W. Langham 
of Dallas, Tex., has become execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Bible Society’s newly created cen- 
tral regional office with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


JEWISH NUN 

DuBLIN—Miss Elise Briscoe, 
daughter of Jewish Alderman Rob- 
ert Briscoe, former Lord Mayor of 


Dublin, has entered a Roman 
Catholic convent at nearby Dun- 
drum to become a Carmelite nun. 
The 22-year-old girl was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church 
last year. 


ANGLICAN EXEC 


LONDON—Episcopal Bishop Ste- 
phen F. Bayne, former head of the 
Diocese of Olympia, Wash., is the 
new execuitve officer of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion, a post 
to which he was named by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1958. 


CHURCH VS. REDS 


New YorK—Production of a film 
depicting Christianity’s struggle un- 
der Communism will go before the 
cameras in West Germany some- 
time this summer. 

Robert E. A. Lee, executive sec- 
retary of Lutheran Film Associates, 
told the executive committee of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship of the United Lutheran 
Church in America that the screen 
play has been completed and will 
be shot about 14 miles from the 
East German frontier. 


WOMEN MINISTERS 


STOCKHOLM—The Swedish State 
Lutheran Church will ordain its 
first women ministers this spring. 


All were educated at Uppsala 
University, principal Swedish the- 
ological faculty. 


EPISCOPAL SITE 


GREENWICH, CONN.—An East Side 
site in midtown New York City has 
been selected as the location of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church’s new 
$3,500,000 headquarters. It will re- 
place the denomination’s present 
cramped headquarters on New 
York’s Park Avenue, South. 


GERMANS GIVE... 


BERLIN—Protestants in East and 
West Germany raised 14,000,000 
marks (about $3,300,000) in a 
“Bread for the World” campaign to 
relieve hunger and distress through- 
out the world, it was reported here. 


SIN IS SIN 


AMSTERDAM—A clear understand- 
ing of the reality of sin is one of the 
fundamental needs of modern man, 
the Dutch Roman Catholic hier- 
archy declared in a joint Lental 
pastoral letter. 

The bishops cautioned that “even 
serious Christians are, owing to the 
radio, press and motion pictures, 
under the same influence of this 
attitude of, determining for oneself 
what is sin and what is not.” 
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The Story of Francis Thompson 


WUT UF THE DEPTHS 


O THIS was the poet! This 
gaunt, emaciated man was 
Francis Thompson! 


The editor of Merry England 
stared across his office in Essex 
Street at the starved and tat- 
tered figure before him. 

More ragged than any ordi- 
nary beggar, Thompson was with- 
out a shirt beneath his coat, had 
no socks on his feet, and his 
shoes were broken. His clothes 
hung loosely on his thin, starved 
body; his features were haggard 
from sleeplessness; and his eyes 
were glazed and listless from the 
use of opium. 

Yet this derelict of the London 
streets was a sublime poet. Six 
months before, he had dropped 
into the mailbox of Wilfred May- 
nell’s office a bundle of his es- 
says and poems in manuscript, 
so dirty and _ unprepossessing 
that Meynell had _ promptly 
pigeon-holed it. 

Then six months later he read 
the covering letter that accom- 
panied the documents. This mis- 
sive was written on a small scrap 
of murky paper—never meant 
for note paper—and the writer 





South Africa representative of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Basil Holt is also pastor of the 
Linden Christian Church in Linden, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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apologized for “the soiled state of 
the manuscript,’’ due, he said, 
not to slovenliness, but to the 
strange places and circumstances 
under which it had been written. 
The letter concluded: “Kindly 
address your objection to the 
Charing Cross Post Office’”—and 
a stamped envelope was enclosed 
for the purpose! 

When Meynell read the poems, 
he knew he had discovered a 
genius. He set out to find the 
author; but his letter to the 
Charing Cross Post Office brought 
no reply. 

More months sped by. Then 
the editor tried publishing one 
of the poems, “The Passion of 
Mary,” in his magazine. He hoped 
the poet might see it. The plan 
succeeded. A letter—the dignity 
of whose wording was in strong 
contrast with the dirty paper and 
the slovenly scrawl—was _re- 
ceived from Thompson. It was 
written from a chemist’s shop 
in Drury Lane. It was the drug- 
gist from whom Thompson ob- 
tained his optium. 

Meynell sent off a letter by 
special messenger; and, then, 
after hearing nothing for some 
days, he went there himself. The 
druggist said he knew little of 
his client, except that the man 
owed him some money. He 


hy Basil Holt 


promised to try to produce him. 

When at length the poet stood 
before him, Mr. Meynell felt his 
heart moved with compassion. 
For here was a man in the last 
extremity of want. 

Thompson was born at Preston 
in Lancashire on December 18, 
1859, the son of a medical doctor. 
Francis was sent to Ushaw Col- 
lege, near Durham, with a view 
to his becoming a priest of the 
Roman Catholic church; but, at 
18, he returned to his parents, 
the authorities having decided 
that he was too nervous, too in- 
dolent and too absent-minded 
ever to make a successful priest. 
Indolence was to be one of his 
chief failings to the end of his 
life. 

A transfer to Manchester (to 
study medicine) and later to 
Glasgow University having 
proved equally unavailing, his 
disappointed father gave up all 
hopes for him. The young man 
became eccentric, wandering 
about aimlessly, reading quan- 
tities of poetry, and muttering 
soliloquies to himself. 

He had been introduced to the 
use of laudanum—probably as a 
remedy prescribed for him dur- 
ing a prolonged illness—and he 
became hopelessly addicted to the 
drug. By a strange coincidence 
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at this very juncture his mother 
made him a present of DeQuin- 
cey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater. He fell completely 
under the spell of that shy and 
wayward author. 

At 26 Thompson found his 
way to London. There he was in 
an almost chronic condition of 
unemployment. At first he had 
work with a bookseller. Daily 
he went the rounds of the pub- 
lishers, collecting the books re- 
quired for the day and deliver- 
ing these in a pack to the book- 
seller. Then he tried being a 
bootblack on the sidewalk, but 
was ordered off by the police. 

His father sent him seven shill- 
ings a week; but whens Thompson 
no longer went to collect it at the 
appointed place in the Strand, 
the harassed father perforce 
stopped sending it. 

Now he was entirely on his 
own _ resources. These were 
slender, indeed—the_  sixpence 
earned for holding a horse’s head, 
the proceeds of the sale of 
matches, or the few coppers ob- 
tained by running after horse- 
cabs so as to unload the pas- 
sengers’ baggage at the end of 
the journey. 

The meanest doss houses in Lon- 
don became acquainted with him. 
In these he slept in an open box 
with a mattress, and covered 
himself with a leather apron. 
Often his only couch was a bench 
on the Thames Embankment, 
exposed to the cruel cold of 
winter; or he would huddle in a 
doorway in some evil alley. 

His uncleanliness and ragged 
appearance unfitted him to ob- 
tain any employment and opium 
completed his downfall. 

At last he resolved on suicide. 
He spent his few remaining cop- 
pers on one large dose of opium. 
Then one night he retired to a 
rubbish dump behind Covent 
Garden to take it. He had 
swallowed half, when suddenly he 
felt a hand laid on him and he 
looked up to see bending over 
him—Thomas_ Chatterton, the 
boy poet who many years before 
had perished miserably in a gar- 





ret of this same London, but 
who, he felt sure, stood by him 
now to prevent his self-destruc- 
tion! 

Was it with this experience in 
mind that he afterwards wrote: 


“The angels keep their ancient 


places— 

Turn but a stone and start a 
wing. 

Tis ye, ’tis your estranged 
faces 

That miss the many-splen- 


doured thing.” 


Through all his bitter expe- 
riences Thompson preserved his 
devotion and faith. Amid the 





sickening sights and sounds of 
his revolting environment—the 
oaths, the quarrels, the obscen- 
ities of the alleys and the doss 
houses—he saw the face of God. 


“Yea, when so sad, thou canst 
not sadder, 


Cry! and, upon thy so sore 
loss, 
Shall shine the traffic of 


Jacob’s ladder, 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and 
Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my soul, my 
daughter, 

Cry, clinging Heaven by the 
hems; 


This derelict of the London streets was 


a sublime poet... 


he had dropped a 


bundle of his poems into the mailbox .. . 
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And lo! Christ walking on the 
water, 

Not of Gennesareth, 

Thames.” 


but 


Most moving it is to read of 
the kindness and love toward 
him at this time of a poor name- 
less girl of the London streets. 
It was winter time, when sleep- 
ing in the open was a terrible 
physical experience. This girl 
took pity on him, and repeatedly 
brought him home to her own 
humble lodging to be warmed 
and fed from her own pitifully 
scanty store. 

This strange relationship 
lasted until Thompson himself 
was rescued from the London 
streets by the Meynells, where- 
upon the girl abruptly termin- 
ated herself by disappearing 
without trace, so that he sought 
for her in vain. 

Years afterwards he wrote: 
“Often since have I longed to 
encounter her; to thank her for 
that graciously delicate whisper 
which brought such healing to 
my hurt, indignant heart. But I 
never shall, till the Day which 
evens all debts.” 

And in Sister Songs, in a poem 
addressed to one of the Meynell 
children, whom he had come to 
love, he linked her with the child- 
like girl of the streets who had 
befriended him: 


Forlorn, and faint and stark 

I had endured through watches 
of the dark 

The abashless inquisition of 
each star, 

Yea, was the outcast mark 

Of all those heavenly passers’ 
scrutiny; 

Stood bound and helplessly 

For time to shoot his barbed 
minutes at me; 

Suffered the trampling hoof of 
every hour 

In night’s slow wheeled car; 

Until the tardy dawn dragged 
me at length 

From under’ those’ dread 
wheels; and, bled of strength, 

I waited the inevitable last. 

Then there came past 

A child; like thee, a spring- 
flower; but a flower 
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Fallen from the budded coronal 
of Spring 

And through the city streets 
blown withering. 

She passed,—O brave, sad, lov- 
ingest, tender thing! 

And of her own scant pittance 
did she give, 

That I might eat and live: 

Then fled, a swift and track- 
less fugitive. 

Therefore I kissed in thee 

The heart of Childhood, so 
divine for me; 

And her, through what sore 
ways 

And what unchildish days 

Borne from me now, as then, 
a trackless fugitive. 

Therefore, I kissed in thee 

Her, child! and innocency. 


Wilfred Meynell, editor and 
critic, and his wife, Alice, herself 
a well-known poetess, became 
Thompson’s rescuers and bene- 
factors for the remainder of his 
life. They sent him to institu- 
tions for the restoration of his 
health, arranged for his care by 
friends when he was not under 
their own roof, paid his lodging 
and other bills, helped him with 
the publication of his poems, and 
lovingly encouraged him in his 


unequal struggle against the 
opium habit. 
Slowly, under the nurturing 


care of these good people he 
found peace and his literary 
fame grew. He was deeply grate- 
ful, and for Alice Meynell espe- 
cially he entertained an affection 
that was almost worship. She in 
turn admired his work: ‘Your 
wonderful poems,” she _ wrote 
once, “most wonderful and beau- 
tiful.” 

Greatest of them all is the 
faultless lyric called ‘The Hound 
of Heaven.” The poet declares 
that more than all others who 
had shown him kindness 
throughout the prolonged blight 
that was his life, Christ had fol- 
lowed after him to bring him 
home. 


“T fled Him down the nights and 
down the days, 





I fled Him down the arches of 
the years, 

I fled Him down the laby- 
rinthine ways 

Of my own heart, and in the 
mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under 
running laughter.” 


What was the reason for his 
precipitate flight? He tells us: 


“IT was sore adread 
Lest having Him I must have 
naught beside.” 


So he sought consolation in 
the stars of the heaven over his 
head, in all things animate and 
inanimate of Nature around him, 
in the world of men, and last in 
the society of little children— 
but all to no avail. None could 
save him— 


“From those strong Feet that 
followed, followed after— 
But with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic in- 
stancy 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
‘All things betray thee, who 
betrayest me.’ ” 


At last he gives in. There is 
nothing else he can do. He has 
been pursued, routed out of ev- 
ery hiding place, worn down and 
overtaken. He expects destruc- 
tion and loss—and is amazed to 
find in Christ all he had so 
laboriously and uselessly sought 
elsewhere; that the Hound of 
Heaven has pursued not to de- 
stroy but to restore. 


“Is my gloom after all 

Shade of His hand outstretched 
caressingly? 

‘Ah fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, 
who dravest Me.’”’ 


A few more years passed, of 
much sorrow and weakness, re- 
lieved by the friendship of good 
men and women; and then Fran- 
cis Thompson passed to his long 
rest, leaving behind him the un- 
perishable monument of his peer- 
less poetry. 
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OUR SOCIAL CONCERNS 


Strengthening the World Court 


by Robert A. Fangmeier 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The _influ- 
ence of a strong minority may block 
the first real effort to strengthen 
the World Court. Despite pleas by 
President Eisenhower, Vice-presi- 
dent Nixon, the American Bar As- 
sociation and a host of Democrats, 
a bill to eliminate the veto provi- 
sion in our world court agreement 
may not even come to a vote in 
the Senate. 

Chairman J. William Fulbright 
of Arkansas has warned that the 
bill to ban the veto may not be 
sent to the floor of the Senate be- 
cause passage would require a two- 
thirds vote and “in view of the in- 
ternational situation, it wouldn’t be 
wise if the resolution were turned 
down.” The bill (S. Res. 94) in 
question was introduced by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. 

By eliminating the veto it would 
do away with the present practice 
in which the United States decides 
for itself whether any international 
legal matters in which it is in- 
volved may be submitted to the 
world court. 

In tacking the veto provision onto 
our world court agreement we sim- 
ply said that no one could sue us 
in court unless we agreed. On a 
local scale it is very much like a 
citizen deciding for himself whether 
he can be arrested for a crime or 
tried in court. 

The history of the veto goes back 
to 1946 when the U. S. adhered to 
the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice (World Court). In 
agreeing to join the court we did 
so with the reservation that the 
Statute would not apply to: “dis- 
putes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States of 
America as determined by _ the 
United States of America.” 

The last eight words “as deter- 
mined by the United States of 
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America” constitute the veto. This 
is sometimes called the Conally 
amendment, after the then chair- 
man of the foreign relations com- 
mittee, Senator Tom Conally. As 
a result of the U. S. attitude, five 
other nations, of the 38 which cur- 
rently accept the Court’s compul- 
sory jurisdiction, have adopted this 
same reservation. These veto pro- 
visions by so large a part of the 
world have practically paralyzed the 
work of the court. 

When the veto provision was first 
adopted there were real fears by 
some that the world court might 
assume jurisdiction over domestic 
matters. This fear still exists in 
many quarters and is responsible 
for a reported avalanche of mail by 
those who feel the Humphrey bill 
would limit our national sovereig- 
nity and permit “foreign judges” to 
impose decisions on U. S. domestic 
issues. 

Senator Fulbright said his com- 
mittee had received 3000 telegrams 
and letters opposing the Humphrey 
bill. Among the groups opposing 
the Humphrey measure, according 
to the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, are the American Legion, 
The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the State Bar of Texas 
and the Southern States Industrial 
Council. 

Backing President Eisenhower in 
his support of the Humphrey bill, 
Secretary of State Herter and At- 
torney General Rogers testified in 
favor of banning the veto. But 
perhaps the most impressive argu- 
ments for repealing the veto have 
come from the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Committee on World 
Peace Through Law. ABA’s Com- 
mittee points out that “the Court’s 
‘compulsory’ juisdiction is limited to 
international ‘legal’ disputes. There- 
fore no reservation is necessary to 
avoid consideration of political or 






sociological disputes. Furthermore 
the Statute of the Court itself ex- 
cludes domestic disputes.” 

The veto provision furthermore 
has been self-defeating so far as the 
United States is concerned. Be- 
cause of the veto “the United States, 
which has a larger stake in invest- 
ments abroad and in military bases 
abroad than any other nation has 
prevented itself from utilizing, in 
its own behalf, the International 
Court of Justice. This does not 
seem to make good sense. It is 
especially damaging to the United 
States, at least potentially, with 
respect to countries which take a 
far more expansive view of their 
domestic jurisdiction than does the 
United States. 

“Many able scholars,” ABA’s Com- 
mittee continues, “have severely 
criticized the reservation [veto] 
every since it was first under dis- 
cussion. It is logically offensive to 
most lawyers, jurists, philosophers 
and statesmen because it violates 
the age-old precept that no man, 
no nation, should be the judge in 
its own case.” 

With such impressive testimony, 
supported by Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders, it would seem that 
the Humphrey Bill should pass the 
Senate with ease. But such is not 
the case. Those who oppose the bill 
are concerned not merely with the 
logic of lawyers’ arguments that 
ought to quiet their fears. 

They are, in many cases, opposed 
also to any extension of interna- 
tional authority through the United 
Nations or any of its organs. 

This is the heart of the dispute 
over the World Court. It illustrates 
the fact that even an overwhelming 
majority of Americans, when silent, 
cannot move forward to fashion in- 
ternational instruments suitable for 
the atomic age in the face of an 
organized minority that is vocal. 
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“Where the Scriptures Speak .. .” 


Scripture: Matthew 5:6-7; 13: 
44-46; 18:23-33. 


ETURNING to the study of 

the Beatitudes, following 
our Easter lesson, we come to 
two which deal with righteous- 
ness and mercy. As we said in 
an earlier lesson, “happy” is a 
possible translation of the word 
which is translated here “blessed.” 
It seems especially appropriate 
in this instance. If anyone hun- 
gers and thirsts for righteous- 
ness he is certainly happy, or 
most fortunate, for there is a 
satisfaction for his wants. 

As always, Jesus used expres- 
sions that were easily understood 
in their original form, and they 
could easily be applied to the 
real subject he had in mind. 
Hunger and thirst are two of the 
basic physical desires. The use 
of these words might serve to 
catch the attention of someone 
who was only half listening be- 
cause it would be difficult to see 
how a person would be blessed 
or fortunate if he were hungry 
and thirsty. Hearing the words 
used this way, a listener would 
be bound to give attention to 
what the teacher was saying. 

In this instance, Jesus was not 
talking about bodily needs, but 
spiritual qualities. It is difficult 
for a person to achieve any sort 
of righteousness if he does not 
want to do so. When we do rec- 
ognize that no one is fully and 
completely what God wants him 
to be, we are in a position to re- 
ceive God’s righteousness. 

Of all the characteristics of 
God, mercy is certainly one of 
the most beautiful. It must be 
one that God has to exercise 
most often, also. If he dealt 
with us according to our sins all 
of us would find ourselves in dire 
circumstances at one time or an- 
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other. But our God is a God of 
mercy and he bestows this qual- 
ity upon us under certain condi- 
tions. 

The merciful are “blessed” for 
those who exercise this quality 
toward their fellow-man ‘shall 
obtain mercy.” (Matthew 5:7.) 
A parable is told to illustrate a 
single point and we have one 
later on in Matthew (18:23-33) 
which illustrates the single point 
of this Beatitude. This state- 
ment is not concerned with the 
negative fact as to whether any- 
one ever receives the mercy of 
God without first having exer- 
cised some mercy himself. It is 
concerned with the fact that the 
person who has opportunity to 
show mercy and does not do so 
may not expect mercy from God. 

The parable is told to illus- 
trate the nature of the kingdom 





Hunger for Righteousness 


by the Editor 


of heaven. And it all has to do 
with mercy. One fellow, in debt 
so deeply that he might never 
have become solvent, was for- 
given his debt because he begged 
for mercy. Then he went out 
and exercised everything but 
mercy against a fellow servant 
who owed him a small pittance 
in contrast to the vast debt of 
which he had been forgiven. 

The comparison is clear and 
the lesson is evident. If one ex- 
pects God to forgive him for his 
sins he must also forgive those 
who have sinned against him. 

In discussing the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven, just as in 
discussing many other topics 
with which the Bible is con- 
cerned, we never want to jump 
to the conclusion that the par- 
ticular point at hand is the only 
one to be considered. Here, for 
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example, we would not say that 
mercy is the only quality that 
Jesus expects of those who are 
seeking entrance into the king- 
dom. 

Now we return to the middle 
portion of our scripture lesson 
to look at the two parables which 
Jesus told to illustrate something 
of the nature of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Have you ever dreamed of dig- 
ging up a hidden treasure on a 
deserted island or from the bot- 
tom of the ocean? Some people 
are in this business, you know. 
In Jesus’ time, there were buried 
treasures also and he used this 
fact to teach an important les- 
son. It is interesting to notice 
that when the man found a treas- 
ure which had been buried in a 
field, he did not steal it. (Mat- 
thew 13:44.) He covered it up 


and went and bought the field 
so he could have the treasure. 

The point of the parable is 
that the man recognized at once 
that this buried treasure was 
worth more than everything he 
had. 

The same is true with the 
pearl merchant who knew one 
“of great value” when he saw it. 
Without hesitation, he sold 
everything he had so he could 
have the one pearl of great 
worth. As I read these two para- 
bles I wondered if anyone would 
possibly take them as illustra- 
tions of the way a person should 
deal in the stock market. I hope 
not! The danger there is that 
one may only imagine that he 
has found the treasure or the 
pearl of great value. 

There is no danger in invest- 
ing in the kingdom of heaven. 


Meaning for Today 


“They ought to bring back the 
whipping post for characters 
like that!” was the bitter retort 
of a modern Pharisee in a church 
study group. 

Often have we heard state- 
ments like this from individuals 
who are not always. violent 
minded. They feel that modern 
punishment is too soft, too easy. 
Punishment, they feel, if it is 
dramatic and painful is an effec- 
tive deterrent to crime. 

They are not far from the old 
ways of pharisaism of our Lord’s 
day in their concept of right- 
eousness as related to reward 
and punishment. The unright- 
eous person paid painfully for 
his crime. All righteousness was 
related to the law. When the 
law was transgressed the of- 
fender paid the price with a most 
severe punishment. 

I wonder if we Americans to- 
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day would be better behaved and 
less likely to “sin” if we saw 
the punishment of the transgres- 
sor against the law as in Paul’s 
day? 

The priest stood beside the vic- 
tim. As he read the prescribed 
words of the law the lash would 
come down with a dull thud on 
the back of the man who knelt 
for his punishment. After five 
lashes the blood would begin to 
pour from the wounds, after 
twenty his back was a mass of 
bleeding torn flesh. If he was 
fortunate he fainted before all 
thirty-nine prescribed strokes 
were given. Thus a man paid 
for his sins against the right- 
eousness of God. 

Three times in his ministry 
Paul paid this price for choosing 
the righteousness of Jesus over 
that of the law. When he said 
he had the marks of the Lord 


It is worth more than any treas- 
ure anyone can possibly possess. 
That is the point of these two 
parables. 

Now we have a very practical 
lesson before us. Every one of 
us has possessions. Would we 
really part with all of them if we 
thought it was necessary in order 
to inherit the kingdom of 
heaven? The parables do not 
say that this is the case. They 
do teach us, however, that our 
attention must be focused upon 
the one,thing of greatest value 
and that if any things of lesser 
value stand in its way, we have 
to get rid of them. And if they 
interfere with our showing mercy 
to him who needs mercy, we shall 
obtain precious little righteous- 
ness. And without righteous- 
ness, how can we enter the king- 
dom? 


Jesus on his body it was not 
poetry he was speaking! 

To be a witness of such cruel 
punishment would certainly be, 
to some, a real deterrent to crime 
in our day. This, however, is not 
the answer of Jesus. Man must 
be motivated by a purpose higher 
than mere conformity to law or 
fear of pain. 

Jesus Went to the cross for the 
very simple reason that he pre- 
sented a new “way”; a new right- 
eousness. There was nothing 
wrong with the law in itself. 
Man must have laws to live by. 
He is more important than the 
law, however, and there is that 
element of character and divine 
relationship that goes beyond the 
law and undergirds it. Right- 
eousness should not be based on 
fear of punishment or on the 
negative questions of the law. 

Righteousness to Jesus is a 
matter of relationship to God as 
a child to his loving father 
rather rather than a domination 
of life by the cold cadence of the 
law. 

Law in the life of Jesus’ day 
and in our own is a cold, dead 
thing without love. The old 
righteousness of law is dead in 
Christ. The new righteousness of 
love is alive in him. 
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RAYER is the heart of re- 

ligion.” At least this is what 
one religious leader said, but for 
many people it is not so. If we 
could divide the population into 
groups on the basis of prayer we 
would find some who never pray 
—they don’t believe in prayer. 
There would be some who seldom 
pray. 

It’s not a matter of disbelief 
but of indifference and neglect. 
There would be some who occa- 
sionally pray, in times of inspi- 
ration or need. There would be 
some who pray regularly and 
meaningfully. For them it is the 
heart of religion. 

There is another group who 
wistfully wish this were true for 
them. They have tried but it 
doesn’t seem to be all they wish. 
This is the group we have in 
mind here. 


No man can tell another how 
to pray, but there are some sug- 
gestions that can help. First we 
would do well to learn more 
about prayer, its true nature and 
possibilities. In almost any field 
the more we know the better we 
understand. There are some excel- 
fent books on the subject written 
for the modern man in the mod- 
ern world. There are also some 
classics of the devotional life 
that have stood the test of cen- 
turies. You pastor can help you 
by giving you their titles. 

The Bible is the primary 
source. Here is a record of men 
who prayed. They had a sense 
of dependence upon God, and 
they received courage and 
strength. The Book of Psalms 
is literally a source book of 
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Suggestions on Prayer 


prayer. The life of Jesus is a 
record of prayer. Behind all his 
activities, before every crisis, he 
faced it first in prayer. Anyone 
who is sincere in his desire to 
learn to pray must ponder the 
scriptural teachings and exam- 
ples of prayer. 


II 


We should also consider the 
lives of men of prayer, not only 
preachers and theologians, but 
scientists, philosophers, physi- 
cians and statesmen. There are 
men who have tested the theories 
described in the books and the 
teachings of the scriptures in ac- 
tual experience. 

Lincoln said, “I have been 
driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction 
I had no where else to go.” 

Men of prayer had questions 
too. They didn’t claim to have 
all the answers. They had pe- 
riods of doubt and seeming un- 
reality too. This should encour- 
age us. Nevertheless they prayed 
and it became for them a source 
of guidance, courage and 
strength. What it has meant to 
others, it can mean to us. 


Ill 


Ultimately, if one is to learn 
to pray he must do so in his own 
experience. He needs to know 
the principles, he needs to know 
what it has meant to others— 
then he must make it his own. 

From studying the lives of 
others we know that in our own 
experience prayer must fulfill 
certain conditions. 


(1) It takes time and effort. 
We deceive ourselves if we think 


this is something we can attain 
quick and easy. It is far too 
valuable for that. 


(2) It requires some form of 
method or plan. Some of the 
books make much of technique. 
This can be valuable if we re- 
member that a technique that is 
meaningful to one may not be 
for another. 


One man prays in a subway. 
The people around him, he says, 
remind him of God’s love for all 
people. This is fine, but it is not 
a natural place for some people 
to pray. Muriel Lester says she 
prays while walking down the 
street. Others seek out a church; 
the New Testament suggests 
one’s own room. 


The method is not as impor- 
tant as to recognize we need 
some method and it must be our 
own. 


(3) It must be sincere. It’s 
not the words of the prayer that 
is important. It is the sincerity 
with which they are uttered. 


(4) Prayer must be persistent. 
Even the saints had long periods 
of “dryness.” The reason prayer 
was so real to Jesus in Geth- 
semane was the fact that He had 
prayed so often before. 


(5) Prayer must be accom- 
panied by honest thought and 
effort. Prayer is never a sub- 
stitute for work. William Booth 
used to advise, “Work as if 
everything depended on work 
and pray as if everything de- 
pended on prayer.” 

(6) Prayer must be in an at- 
titude of faith. Prayer must be 
in an attitude of quite confidence. 


Such prayer is the heart of re- 
ligion. 
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Church at Albany, Oregon 


Destroyed by Fire 


ALBANY, OrE.—First Christian 
Church here, erected in 1900, was 
destroyed by fire on March 16. 

Although their building was lying 
in charred ruins, the congregation 
went ahead with previous plans and 
received the Week of Compassion 
offering on the next Sunday. 

The letter to the congregation 
after the fire stated, “Let’s give our 
gift to feed the hungry in spite of 
difficulties at home.” 


The fire, which completely ruined 
the structure, caused damage es- 
timated at $75,000. Less than half 
of the loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 

The church annex housing the 
pastor’s study, primary, junior and 
high school departments was not 
damaged. 

Plans for a new building on a new 
site were already well under way 
and the church hopes to be able to 
move into a new structure in about 
one year, according to Lester Jones, 
pastor. 


Records in the church office were 


all recovered after the fire——Ray S. 
HEwITT. 


Mrs. F. Bash Dies 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Mrs. Floyd Allen 
Bash, widow of the late Dr. Bash, 
well-known Christian Church min- 
ister, died here on March 5. Mrs. 
Bash had been ill for the past- year. 

The children include Mrs. Dorothy 
Bash Miller of Albuquerque, N. M., 
Mrs. Hugh Riley, Dallas, Texas, 
Lawrence W. Bash, Kansas City, 
Mo., Professor Wendell Bash and 
Floyd Allen Bash, Jr. 


Rockefeller Fellowship 


George Curtis Jones, Jr., son of G. 
Curtis Jones, pastor of Union Av- 
enue Christian Church, St. Louis, has 
been awarded a Rockefeller The- 
ological Fellowship to study at Yale 
Divinity School. 

Mr. Jones will graduate 
Texas Christian University this 
year. The fellowship, one of 65 
awarded in a nation-wide competi- 
tion, is designed to permit the Fel- 
low to attend seminary for a ‘trial- 
year’ in order seriously to consider 
a vocation in the ordained ministry. 


from 


Kansas Church Has New Church, Parsonage 











FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Phillipsburg, Kan., recently completed con- 
struction on the first unit of this church building program and parsonage. 
The church structure consists of a fellowship hall used temporarily as a 
sanctuary, 17 classrooms, office, workroom, study, kitchen, cry room and 


rest rooms. 


The parsonage has three bedrooms, living room, dining room, 


kitchen, utility room and garage on main floor with a completely finished 

basement including a recreation room, family room, study, storage space 

and complete bath. The building program cost over $100,000. Robert Baker 
is the minister. 
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Year Book Corrections 


NAME WAS OMITTED: Page 347— 
Dubbs, Phil R., 1611 North Broad- 
way, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


100 Participating Churches Giv- 
ing Largest Total Offerings to 
the Organizations 


800—Los Angeles (Hollywood-Bev- 
erly), California should have 
been 12th on this list. 


801—Hammond (First), Louisiana, 
should have been 56th on this 
same list; San Bernardino 
(First), California, should have 
been 62nd on this list; 89th on 
this list should have been 
Springfield (South Side), Mis- 
souri instead of Springfield 
(National Avenue), Missouri. 


100 Participating Churches Hav- 
ing the Largest Per Capita in 
Giving to Others 


802—Black Mountain (Christmount), 
North Carolina, should have 
been 4th on this list instead 
of Black Mountain (First), 
North Carolina. 
Eureka, Ill., should not be on 


this list. 
Los Angeles (Hollywood-Bev- 
erly), California, should have 


been 43 on this list. 


Recovery from Surgery 


SouTH BEND, IND.—F. E. Davison, 
minister-at-large for First Christian 
Church here and columnist for THE 
CHRISTIAN, is convalescing here fol- 
lowing surgery for cataract. 


After the operation he was suffer- 
ing from hepatitis. Never without 
his sense of humor, Dr. Davison, 
affectionately known as “Davy” by 
his friends, commented that “when 
you take an old car to the garage 
other rattles develop.” 


BULLETIN 


W. H. Alexander 
Killed in Crash 


William H. Alexander, Mrs. 
Alexander and the pilot of their 
plane, died in a crash near Har- 
risburg, Pa., April 3. A native of 
St. Louis, Mo., Alexander had 
been minister of First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, since 
1942. 
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PARENT ROLES 
HIS “so HERS 


ERNEST M. LIGON 





A practical description of the individ- 
ual roles of fathers and mothers in the 
home. Based on studies conducted by the 
Character Research Project. 


“This book is worth its weight in gold 
Do you need some help in under- 
standing yourself and your role as a 
father or mother? . What things in 
family life can the father . . . the mother, 
do best? When father and mother dis- 
agree, who is generally right? Do you 
think you know? You might be wrong! 
. . Here is a practical book, marve- 
lously written. It may transform your 
family. Also recommended for preach- 
ers, ministers of education, Sunday School 
and Training Union workers . . . 
Dr. Findley B. Edge, Professor at the 
Southern Baptist ‘Tonlesical Seminary, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Price $1. 25 each. 
In lots of 5 or more $1.00. 
THE CHARACTER RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8, NEW YORK 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TO ABOVE 


Cc 
Please send........ copies of PARENT ROLES, HIS 
AND HERS. 
Name..... ohaEN PETRY eS ere eS 
(Please Print) 
PE ccandtecctenapie 





City and State 
OD Bill me 





( Check or money order enclosed 
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Brotherhood News 








@ Consultation in Oklahoma 
Campus Christian Life 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Sixty laymen, 
ministers, students and professors 
participated recently in the Okla- 
homa Consultation on Campus 
Christian Life, held here on the 
campus of Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 

Purpose of the two-day meeting, 
called by the Oklahoma Christian 
Missionary Society, was to formu- 
late the principles and procedures 
for an effective ministry to the uni- 
versity community on the 24 cam- 
puses throughout the state. 

Four national figures shared in 
the leadership of the consultation. 
They were A. Dale Fiers, president 
of The United Christian Missionary 
Society; Harlie L. Smith, president 
of the Board of Higher Education; 
Donald D. Reisinger, assistant to Dr. 
Smith; and Robert T. Huber, na- 
tional director of Campus Christian 
Life for The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Results of the consultation, in the 
form of recommendations to the 
Oklahoma Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, are expected to have far- 
reaching effects on the campus min- 
istry in Oklahoma. One result will 
be a greater participation in the 
work of the state department of 
Campus Christian Life. 

Clifford Farriester, chairman of the 
state department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life, was in charge of the 
meeting.—RoBerT H. BoyTE, Bartles- 
ville. 





To Editorial Post 


INDIANAPOLIS—Mrs. Louise Mose- 
ley, who has been on the staff of 
The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety in the field 
of interpretation 
and publicity for 
10 years, has be- 
gun duties as di- 
rector of publici- 
ty and materials 
for Unified Pro- 
motion here. 

In her new 
post which she 
began March 1, 
Mrs. Moseley has 

Louise Moseley the_ responsibil- 

ity of editing in- 
terpretive outreach brochures tai- 
lored for each state or regional pub- 
lication interpreting Christian 
churches’ work. 

Total printing .on this project will 
involve a quarter of a million copies 
and some five million pages of ma- 
terial. 


She is married to J. Edward Mose- 
ley, a contributing editor of WorRLD 
CaLL and a free-lance writer. A 
native of Highland, Kan., the daugh- 
ter of parsonage parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Lomax, Mrs. Moseley re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Cotner 
College, Lincoln, Neb., and she has 
had graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, the University of 
Texas, the University of Southern 
California and Syracuse University. 





LEADERS TALK IT OVER at the Oklahoma Consultation on Campus Chris- 


tian Life: 


(from left) Clifford Farriester, pastor of First Christian Church, 


Pauls Valley; Dr. Hallie Gantz, pastor of First Church, Tulsa; Robert T. 
Huber and Donald D. Reisinger, both of Indianapolis. 
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A Rolland Shields is now ministering 
to the Christian Church, Giltner, 
Neb., and continuing his education 
at the University of Nebraska while 
teaching a class in Cotner School 
of Religion.—Mrs. P. O. MARVEL 


AJ. Edgar McDonald, Jr., associate 
secretary of the Texas Board of 
Christian Churches in West Texas, 
has accepted a call to become pastor 
of First Church, Arlington, Tex. Be- 
fore coming to TBCC McDonald was 
pastor of First Church, San Marcos, 
Tex. He is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania College and The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


A Miss Betty Reneau is the new min- 
ister of education for South Joplin 
Christian Church, Joplin, Mo., com- 
ing from a similar work with First 
Church, ElDorado, Ark. Miss Ren- 
eau, a native of Kentucky, is a 
graduate of Transylvania College 
and The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


INISTRIES 


A Harry Baird began Feb. 1 as pas- 
tor of First Christian Church, Pasco, 
Wash. He recently completed ten 
years as minister of Central Church, 
Walla Walla, Wash. The Walla 
Walla congregation held a farewell 
reception for Mr. and Mrs. Baird, 
their three sons and one daughter 
recently. A leather-bound copy of 
a notebook titled “This Is Your Life 
at Central Christian” was presented 
along with several gifts. 


A Gerald Tichenor was installed as 
pastor of the Christian Church, 
Mountain View, Calif., on Feb. 7. 
Dr. Ben C. Bobbitt, executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Churches of 
Northern California-Nevada, partici- 
pated in the service. Other minis- 
ters who took part included: John 
Mumbower, Howard Pat McConnell, 
Gerald Ford and Donald E. Poston. 
Richard Warta and Glenn Hawkins 
participated as church officers, Mrs. 
Marcella Tichenor directed the choir 
and Mrs. D. Carroll Davison was in 
charge of the reception. 


A Darrell Hoyle was installed as 
minister of Capitol Christian Church, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 24. W. W. Mc- 
Reynolds, secretary-director of the 
Arizonia Society of Christian 
Churches, gave the sermon. Mr. 
Hoyle graduated from Chapman Col- 
lege, Orange, Calif. and attended 
Christian Theological Seminary, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


A John G. Clark has been called as 
the new minister of First Christian 
Church, Vandalia, Ill., from the 
pastorate of Vine Street Christian 
Church, Arthur, Ill. In 1957 Mr. 
Clark was elected Rural Minister of 
the Year. He has the A.B. degree 
from Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, and the B.D. degree from 
Christian Theological Seminary, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Clark is also 
a graduate of TCU. 


A John R. Young has been called to 
the position of minister of education 
for First Christian Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Mr. Young will re- 
ceive his degree from the Graduate 
Seminary, Enid, Okla., in June and 
will begin his new work in Santa 
Monica following commencement. 
Mrs. Young has the A.B. and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees from Phillips University 
in Enid. 





TAKE 


TAKE the Church to the People 





Here Is a Manual to Use in Serving Shut-ins of All Ages 


I 





Samuel F. Pugh, in his manual, THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO THE 
HOMEBOUND, opens the field of the bedfast, the aged, the physically 
and mentally handicapped persons to the attention of the church. He inter- 
prets their attitudes and our attitudes toward them. He offers many practical 
suggestions for working with the “homebound” persons who have long 
been neglected by the church. Discussions include: Who and where are 
these people we call the homebound? Whose responsibility are they? How 
would one go about calling on them without embarrassing them? How can 
we understand their needs? Are there ways they can serve, and what are 
the best ways to serve them? How can a congregation develop love without 
too great an expression of sympathy? What social service agencies can help? 
Obtain copies for every member of the Department of Membership, the 
pastor, the elders, deacons and deaconesses, classes or discussion groups, and 
the church library. 93A671, 35 cents each, 3 for $1.00, from the Christian 
Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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by Orval D. Peterson 


and J. Edward Moseley 


Financing 


Total Benevolence 


NE master budget for opera- 

tional expenses of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association of 
the Christian Churches (Disci- 
ples of Christ) and its Homes 
will become effective on July 1, 
1960. This over-all budget and 
fund represents the total monies 
required to conduct one program 
of benevolence. 

This emerging program of to- 
tal benevolence will be a re- 
minder that Christ continues to 
live among us, appearing wher- 
ever there is need, proof always 
that redemptive love endures as 
each Christian becomes an _ in- 
strument of God’s love. 

This love, when transformed 
into redemptive power and “let 
loose in the world,” casts out fear 
of the future as the faith of the 
disciples demonstrated following 
the Resurrection. 

The new financial procedure is 
being initiated for certain basic 
reasons, as follows: 


1. An increasing demand for 
avoidance of confusion concern- 
ing where kenevolence contribu- 
tions should be sent. 

2. Suggestions emanating from 
the 1959 series of eighteen Con- 
versations on Benevolence which 
represented the “grass roots” 





Orval D. Peterson is president of 
the National Benevolent Association 
of the Christian Churches. J. Ed- 
ward Moseley is a well-known free- 
lance writer among the Disciples. 
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views of many members of Chris- 
tian churches. (About two- 
thirds, or 65.17 per cent, favored 
one treasury for one total pro- 
gram of benevolence with all pro- 
motional receipts handled by one 
treasury.) . 

3. The insistence for better 
promotional coordination in 
states and regional areas where 
there is an increasing trend to- 
ward more coordination and uni- 
fication. 

4. The necessity for increased 
benevolence receipts due to an 
expanding program and the lack 
of a gain in benevolence monies 
during the 1950’s commensurate 
with those of Unified Promotion 
agencies. 

5. The resumption of the New 
Testament basis of sharing 
where, when necessary, the 
strong help the weak. 


This one operational fund will 
be similar to procedure of The 
United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and its various auxiliary or- 
ganizations with gifts for Chris- 
tian missions and education go- 
ing into one general fund. 

Thus, the NBA and all of its 
seventeen Homes will move to- 
gether from an incongruous 
structure, similar to a confedera- 
tion, to a nationally planned and 
administered program of total 
benevolence for homeless and dis- 
tressed children and _ helpless 
older people. 


The present situation of the 
benevolence program is analo- 
gous to that of direct-support or 
independent missions. Some NBA 
Homes exist with balances in 
their operational funds; these 
have been retained by each 
Home. This has enabled some 
Homes to function on maximum 
budgets and to accumulate a bal- 
ance of surplus funds while other 
Homes have operated on mini- 
mum budgets or less because of 
inadequate support. Any Home 
may now run a deficit and the 
NBA itself had an accumulated 
deficit on June 30, 1959, of $158,- 
709.65. 

The NBA board of trustees au- 
thorized the revised financial 
policies and procedures on No- 
vember 17, 1959. The board 
acted on the recommendation of 
its policy committee which had 
studied the needs at length, both 
from the viewpoint of all NBA 
Homes and the emerging pro- 
gram of total benevolence. 

The new policies and procedures 
are designed to enable the NBA 
to make a more effective contri- 
bution “toward a national cohe- 
siveness [togetherness]’’ without 
diminishing any emphasis of any 
NBA Home. This will be done 
through one unified program of 
services, education, finances, pro- 
motion, and research. 

Annual budgets will be created, 
as previously, by each of the 
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NBA Homes as well as by the 
St. Louis national office of NBA. 
After revisions and approval by 
various Home and NBA commit- 
tees and boards, the total finan- 
cial requests will continue to be 
considered by the brotherhood’s 
Commission on Budgets and Pro- 
motional Relationships. 

The NBA and its Homes thus 
undergo rigid self-disciplines in 
their fiscal policies and adminis- 
tration while also “sweating out” 
those used by other brotherhood 
agencies, such as building budg- 
ets two years in advance in order 
to provide for an adequate re- 
view. 

In simple terms, what the new 
NBA financial procedure means 
is that it will no longer make any 
difference where benevolence con- 
tributions are sent. This is be- 
cause one common fund and a 
master budget will meet all be- 
nevolence operational expenses 
as approved in eighteen budgets. 

It is desirable, however, that 
all promotional monies should be 
channeled through the NBA of- 
fices in St. Louis in order to sim- 
plify bookkeeping procedures. A 
uniform benevolence receipt will 
continue to be used by NBA and 
all of its Homes to acknowledge 
all gifts. 

The proportionate distribution 
of benevolence monies to the na- 
tional NBA office and the seven- 
teen Homes, upon budget re- 
quirements as mutually agreed 
upon, is basic to the new proce- 
dures. 

The NBA Homes have func- 
tioned on an area basis of sup- 
port for a generation whereby 
each Home serves a specific re- 
gion and is supported primarily 
by churches of that area. The 
new procedure provides that all 
financial solicitation among Dis- 
ciples for benevolence, after next 
July 1, will be for one total 
program. A state or an area and 
supporting churches will receive 
and accept goals for benevolence, 
the same as is done for Unified 
Promotion. 





For instance, this will enable 
all churches on the West Coast, 
where there is no NBA children’s 
Home (the closest one is in Den- 
ver, Colorado), to have a share 
in supporting homeless and dis- 
tressed children. This has not 
been possible except where a gift 
is sent direct to Denver or unless 
the gift is designated before be- 
ing sent to the NBA or one of its 
Homes. 

Christmas offerings for benev- 
olence ($470,747.40 came from 
this source in 1958) will be han- 
dled as all other receipts. Unless 
designated for a particular pur- 
pose or Home, they will go into 
the one total bevenolence operat- 
ing fund. 

Under the revamped financial 
procedures, each Home will re- 
tain all monies sent direct to it 
for general operating expenses 
and they will be applied toward 
budget requirements. Designated 
gifts will be handled as always. 

Any excess in a Home’s op- 
erating funds, at the end of a 
fiscal year, will be absorbed by 
the general operating fund. This, 
again, is similar to the practice 
followed by The United Society 
with its various departments; its 
value has been proved across 
many years; it is a demonstra- 
tion of effective team-play. 

“Is this one general opera- 
tional fund for benevolence a 
prelude to the NBA and its 
Homes entering Unified Promo- 
tion?” is frequently asked. 

This assumption is incorrect. 
The new procedure will enable 
the NBA and its Homes to adjust 
the benevolence structure more 
adequately for more satisfactory 
working relationships with the 
brotherhood’s Decade of Decision 
program of advance. 

The one operational fund, how- 
“®ver, will make it possible for the 
NBA and its Homes to enter Uni- 
fied Promotion later if that 
course seems wise. 

Last year’s Conversations on 
Benevolence voted 69.15 per cent 


that NBA should consider be- 
coming related to Unified Promo- 
tion. Subsequently, the Denver 
International Convention Assem- 
bly urged “Unified Promotion 
and the NBA to move with dis- 
patch toward final consumma- 
tion” of NBA’s participation in 
Unified Promotion. 

As a result of these “straws in 
the wind,’ the NBA Board of 
Trustees, on November 17, 1959, 
voted that “at such time when 
we have made our own unifica- 
tion, we will look forward to 
conversations with Unified Pro- 
motion concerning affiliation.” 

It will take the rest of the 1960 
calendar year for the NBA and 
its Homes to put their own or- 
ganizational structure into satis- 
factory working order under the 
new scheme -of financial unifica- 
tion. This is just the first step 
to the unified program of serv- 
ices, education, promotion, re- 
search, and finances which the 
NBA trustees adopted in order to 
develop one integrated program 
of benevolence. 

Another year, that of 1961, 
will then be required for an ade- 
quate testing of the new financial 
procedures, to learn how effective 
they are for desired objectives, 
to provide time to make neces- 
sary adjustments for more effi- 
ciency, and to iron out hardships 
which may occur. 

It is expected that the NBA 
and all of its Homes will continue 
to grow closer together in the 
cooperative relationships and 
framework of our growing broth- 
erhood. 

It is sincerely hoped that each 
one of us will do more to bring 
every Christian church to a more 
concerned and committed fellow- 
ship of redemptive love which in 
turn may remove fear of the fu- 
ture. This is the never-ending 
task to which the NBA and its 
Homes are dedicated through an 
expanding program of care and 
guidance for distressed children 
and needy older people. 














At San Bernardino 
First Christian Church . . . 


“50-50 Forward Program” 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—First Christian Church in San Bernar- 
dino has launched into a “Fifty-fifty Forward Program,” in which 50 
per cent is to be used in work outside the local congregation and the 
rest on improvement and expansion of present facilities and in pay- 
ment of a standing debt on the Educational Building. 


It is a $120,000 program which 
got “off the ground” quickly with- 
out a capital fund campaign, says 
G. E. Olmsted, minister. 


Charles Campbell and Ray Sher- 
wood, co-chairmen of the “Fifty- 
fifty” committee, arranged a loan of 
$75,000 for 10 years as the first step. 
The loan is to be paid off (along 
with interest charges) through the 
regular budget of the local congre- 
gation. 

Then, when the remaining $45,000 
is required, it also is to be borrowed 
and also paid off through the regu- 
lar local budget. 

A previous loan to erect the Edu- 
cational Building was paid. The 
balance on this was $27,000 (having 
been reduced from an original sum 
of $57,500). 

Purchase of four acres of land 
in a residential area which is devel- 
oping to the north of San Bernar- 
dino is the “most exciting” project 
of “Fifty-fifty Forward,” the min- 
ister said. “In the 90 years of 


its history the congregation will 
for the first time be engaged in 
establishing a new church here,” 
he said. 
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A “close second” in interest among 
the San Bernardino members, ac- 
cording to the pastor, is a $10,000 
contribution being made to the 
Capital for Kingdom Building pro- 
gram of The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. This will be used 
for the purchase of land in a sub- 
urban church project at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Another $10,000 CKB 
project is to be taken care of later 
in the $120,000 program, Mr. Olm- 
sted said. 

(San Bernardino church has car- 
ried a total of $3,900 in CKB 
projects previously, over a_ three- 
year period.) 

Another sum has been ear-marked 
for the redecoration of the sanctu- 
ary and some remodeling of the 
chancel area (to be completed about 
Easter, 1960). 

A property has been purchased 
across Tenth Street (to the south) 
from the present parking lot. The 
small building there is to be razed 
for parking space or perhaps for 
the development of a “Senior 
Citizen’ Housing Project,” which 
also is envisioned as a part of the 
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Posed for this, shot from left, are members of the “50-50 Committee”: Charles 
Campbell, co-chairman; J. F. Thomann, treasurer; Harry Schriewer, board 
chairman; G. E. Olmsted, minister; and Carl Frejd, original chairman. 
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“Fifty-fifty” program. 

“Much discussion and prayer 
went into the formulation of the 
Fifty-fifty Forward Program,” Mr. 
Olmsted said. “The committee is 
charged with the responsibility of 
creating the necessary detail for 
each project, keeping the Official 
Board and the congregation in- 
formed as to the progress and ask- 
ing for specific action on any mat- 
ters concerning which the congrega- 
tion must act.” 

In addition to Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Sherwood the committee in- 
cludes Mrs. Clara Cadres, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Cushing, Mrs. Lucile Logan, 
Lloyd Roberts, Harry Schriewer, 
Harold Beeman, Mrs. Velma Chapin, 
Mrs. Frank Girard and Earl Denni- 


- gon. 


Portland Director 


PORTLAND, ORE.—First Christian 
Church here has called Arnold E. 
Ramer to serve as director of Chris- 
tian education. He began work here 
April 1. 

Mr. Ramer has been executive 
secretary of the downtown Portland 
Y. M. C. A. for the past nine years. 
—Ray S. HEwItTr 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1958 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 


money for your treasury, and make friends for 
your organization. Samples FREE to Officials. 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 8-75 Cohoes, N. Y. 





CHAPMAN 
COLLEGE 


ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 





In the Heart of Southern California 
Summer Sessions Open 
June 7, 27, & August 8, 1960 
Write for Brochure 
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Visit the Holy Land via Maupintour in 1960! 


Middle East 


Travel 6n a conducted tour to Egypt and Luxor, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan (Dead Sea, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Old Jerusalem), Israel (Galilee, Naz- 
areth, Haifa), Greece, Italy. Plus Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play, Greek Isle Cruise, and Russia 
extensions. Monthly departures. 26 days. Only 
$1557, all expenses paid from New York. Fly- 
ing Boeing 707 Jet, Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines. For descriptive folder write Harriet- 
Louise H. Patterson, tour planner and director. 


Maupintour>< 


Middle East Tour Specialists 
1236 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas 
Offices: New York / Washington / Brussels 
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Plans New Dormitory 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Transylvania 
College plans to begin construction 
this spring of a new men’s dormi- 
tory on its campus located here. 

The announcement was made by 
Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, president of 
the college. 

The new dormitory will house 52 
students and will be a _ separate 
building from Ewing Hall, Transyl- 
vania’s only men’s residence hall on 
the campus. 

Dr. Lunger explained that the col- 
lege will move the Patterson Log 
Cabin, which is on the plot of land 
where the new dorm will be built, 
to the southeast corner of the cam- 
pus. 


Drama Presented 


The crucible, Arthur Miller’s 
famous play, was presented by a 
cast of 22 students from the drama 
department of Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla. Paula Thompson, Rogers, 
Ark., fits a dress for Joy Moore, 





Oklahoma City, 
lead as Abigal Williams; 
Henry Steiner, Orlando, Okla., who 
played the part of John Proctor, 


who played the 
while 


looks on. Directed by Professor 
Duane Cline, the play depicts in- 
fluence of the 17th-century witch- 
craft trials of Salem, Mass. 





Capsules 


@ Merle E. Dowd, director of public 
relations at Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio, since 1953, has accepted an 
appointment to the same post at 
George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C. He began his 
new work March 15. Dowd is a 
graduate of Hiram. 


@ The will of the late William F. 
Kennedy, St. Clairsville, Ohio, has 
left $1,000 to Bethany College, Beth- 
any, Ohio. Several years ago Ken- 
nedy established a Bethany College 
prize for honors day and this be- 
quest will endow an _ additional 
award. 


@C. William O’Neill, former gover- 
nor of Ohio and now professor of 
public affairs at Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va., taught a six weeks’ 
public affairs seminar on practical 
politics Feb. 4-Mar. 10 at Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


@ The new $1,000,000 Thomas W. 
Phillips Memorial Library is nearing 
completion at Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va. The college recently 
made plans to raise $150,000 to re- 
model the old library building for 
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housing the school’s administrative 
offices. 


@ Mary Schnittker, a high school 
senior at Foosland, IIll., was judged 
top winner in the Culver-Stockton 
Competitive Honor scholarship pro- 
gram and has been awarded a $1,000 
scholarship to apply to her tuition 
here at Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Mo. Second place awards of 
$500 scholarships were received by 
John Hartmann, Canton; Juanita 
Pollitt, Astoria, Ill.; and Gary 
Bryan, Barry, Ill. 


@ Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Ky., has received a $5,000 grant 
from the Esso Education Founda- 
tion. Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, president 
of the school, said that the money 
will be used toward re-equipping 
the college’s science building. Tran- 
sylvania began remodeling and re- 
equipping the building last year with 
a $60,000 grant from the Keeneland 


Foundation. Total cost of the proj- 
ect will exceed $100,000. 
@ The audio-visual program at 


Chapman College, Orange, Calif., 
will benefit from the income each 
year of the Cynthia Pearl Maus 
Fund. The nationally known au- 
thor in the field of religious art 
made an initial gift of $3,000 and 
plans to increase the amount to 


$12,000. College officials report 
that funds for the “Dr. and Mrs. 
Royal J. Dye Chair of Religion and 
Missions” have now reached about 
$10,000. 


@ The annual ministers’ workshop 
sponsored by Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va., will be held April 25-26. 
Speakers include Dr. Harold L. 
Lunger of Brite College of the Bible, 
Dr. Hollis Turley of the Pension 
Fund of the Christian Churches, 
Harold Doster of Coolville, Ohio, and 
several officials of the college. 


@ Dr. G. A. Constantine, of Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, N. C., will 
represent North Carolina as a pro- 
fessor of education invited to spend 
next summer in Russia inspecting 
the school systems there. The ma- 
jor objective of this group of 50 
educators will be to study the ma- 
jor reforms made in the Soviet 
schools. 


@ Mark B. Logan, senior at Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio, has been 
awarded a Woodrow Wilson National 
Foundation Fellowship. Given to 
students interested in the college 
teaching profession, the award car- 
ries a basic stipend of $1,500 plus 
family allowances and the full cost 
of a year’s graduate study at any 
university of the recipient’s choice 
in the United States or Canada. 


@ Larry D. Miller, director of ad- 
missions and public relations at Wil- 
liam Woods College, Fulton, Mo., was 
re-elected president of the College 
Guidance Association of Missouri at 
its semiannual meeting held the last 
of February in Parkville. 


@ High school young people from 
seven states visited the Phillips 
University campus in Enid, Okla., for 
the school’s first “Senior Day at 
Phillips.” Under the direction of 
the public relations department, the 
event drew 291 visitors including 
adult sponsors from Arkansas, Col- 


orado, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 
@ Paul Mulliken, St. Louis, Mo., 


was the Founders’ Day Convoca- 
tion speaker at Eureka College, 
Eureka, Ill. Mr. Mulliken, a 1915 
graduate of Eureka, is a member of 
Union Avenue Christian Church in 
St. Louis and has long been execu- 
tive director of the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association. 


@ Miss Lucy Ann Hass, minister of 
Christian education at Central 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., was the 
guest leader for Religion in Life 
Week held Feb. 7-13 at William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo. This 
program is a _ joint activity of 
William Woods (girls) and West- 
minster College (men), both lo- 
cated here. 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 


by Samuel F. Pugh 


Moving from the Country 


to the City? 


F THE 20 per cent of the popu- 

lation that moves every year, 
most of the families move to a 
larger town or city than that in 
which they have been living. 

There are, of course, a good many 
persons who are sent by their city- 
based industry executives to serve 
in branch industries in towns and 
smaller cities. These we shall dis- 
cuss next week. For now, however, 
let us give attention to church 
members who move from a small 
town to a larger one, as is usually 
the case. 

One of the major problems of our 
churches today lies in the fact that 
people who move from one kind of 
a community to another, fail to 
make the adjustment in ways of 
thinking and acting. Let us con- 
sider some of the differences in our 
city and country churches. 

In the rural church there is a 
friendly informal atmosphere. 
Everyone knows his neighbor and 
enjoys chatting, especially at 
church. Hospitality is more impor- 
tant than reverence and dignity 
within the church building. The 
best church music is felt to be the 
lively kind with sentiment and the 
kind of theology handed down by 
grandparents. In most rural and 
small town congregations there is 
less interest in new ideas than in 
old-fashioned cordiality and Bible- 
centered preaching. 


The county-seat town, the smaller 
cities, and some larger cities on the 
other hand tend to be more pro- 
gressive. The minister is more apt 
to have a B.D. degree from a semi- 
nary. More of the laymen are col- 
lege graduates. More guest speak- 
ers, workshops and special events 
are a part of the city church pro- 
gram. Worship is more formal. The 
choir is robed. The music is more 
stately and offers a different theol- 
ogy. Since the community is larger, 
church members are less apt to 
know each other. Some _ people 
speak, some do not. Leaders seek 
to gain quietness and reverence to 


1Samuel F. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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a greater degree and to organize the 
entire church for greater efficiency. 

Consequently, when he moves the 
new resident visits the church in 
the larger community but does not 
feel at home. Since he is unaccus- 
tomed to the larger building he is 
uneasy as he looks for his class— 
which too often he has to find for 
himself. He doesn’t know the 
hymns sung at worship and the lack 
of rural cordiality makes it seem 
that he is not needed or wanted. 
Sometimes he is not even noticed. 
The more aggressive ones make 
friends and adjust to their new sit- 
uation. Others may attend and con- 
tinue to be dissatisfied, or find a 
church more like their former one, 
or drop out altogether. 

Such a situation creates a num- 
ber of problems. If enough mem- 
bers move to the larger town or 
smaller city, the church takes on 
the characteristics of the rural com- 
munities from which they have 
come and change is slow indeed. If 
the church is dominated by execu- 
tives of industry, businessmen and 
college people, it will take on char- 
acteristics that may prevent per- 
sons with a different cultural back- 
ground from becoming a part of the 
church life. With one out of six 
of our members a nonresident mem- 
ber (one who moves but does not 
transfer membership) one can see 
herein one more reason for this em- 
barrassing figure. 

If you move to a larger commu- 
nity, try not to be prejudiced against 
what you may find in the Christian 
Church you attend. Remember that 
different communities have differ- 
ent ways of thinking and living. 
This is to be your home now. Ex- 
pect to discover its good points. 
Take the initiative in meeting peo# 
ple. They are as timid about meet- 
ing new people as you are. They 
really do need you and want you. 
They haven’t learned to show it. 
Be careful or other new people will 
think even you are ignoring them. 

Be open minded. You will find 
that those hymns have a real mes- 
sage, and you will like to sing them 
once you learn them. The discus- 
sions held in classes and _ small 
groups are interesting to those who 





participate in them. Join the group 
best suited to your interests and 
needs. Add your own contribution 
to the subject under discussion. Just 
be open minded and congenial—and 
try to find your place. 

This is your church. 
your membership at once. Go back 
to the home community to visit 
occasionally, but just as one cannot 
remain a child he cannot continue 
to live in a place from which he has 
moved. The new congregation needs 
you. You need it—and you can be 
at home in it, if you are willing to 
try. 


Transfer 


as ae 


FRIEND 


“Have I told you about my 
grandchildren?” 


“No, and I appreciate it.” 
* * * 


FREEDOM 


All clamorous and noisy, 

That my right to talk must 
Stay; 

Yet, when that right is 
granted 

I’ve nothing fit to say. 


—H.C.B. 


* * *# 


PRETENSE? : 


The movie was about the 
French revolution, depicting 
the hardships of the average 
family. 

One matron was unmoved, 
however. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” she 
said, so that everyone near 
her could hear. “If they were 
so poor, how could they afford 
all that antique furniture?” 


—QUOTE. 
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Two Churches—Same City 
Ten Years in Richmond 
RICHMOND, CALIF.—W. Russell 


Coatney has completed ten years of 
ministry in this city, two years 
with First Church in December, 1949, 
eight years with Barrett Avenue 
Christian Church. 

Mr. Coatney began his ministry 
with First Church in December, 1949, 
and two years later this church led 
in the establishment of the Barrett 
Avenue church by the contribution 
of members and money. Also Mr. 
Coatney became pastor of the new 
congregation. 

In 1954 this new group erected 
its first unit in a building program 
and when completed was valued, 
including the land, at approximately 
$225,000. The congregation hopes 
to complete its tota] plant within 


five years. Resident membership 
is now 450. 
Mr. Coatney, correspondent for 


Northern California to The Chris- 
tian, has held many responsible 
brotherhood and community offices. 
He is a graduate of Brite College of 
the Bible, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Obituaries 


Howard Lee Patterson 


Services for Howard Lee Patterson, 85, retired Chris- 
tian Church minister, were held Feb. 21, 1960, in the 
Christian Church at Trenton, Ky. 

Mr. Patterson served Christian Churches in Paris, 
Columbia, Nashville (Seventeenth Street), Dyersburg and 
Kingsport, Tenn., Fulton, Trenton, Crofton and Pem- 
broke, Ky., and in South Carolina, Mississippi and New 
Mexico. At one time he was managing editor of the 

“Tennessee Christian.” 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lucy Meriwether Pat- 
terson, a daughter, and a son. 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilson 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilson, 61, wife of Harry M. Wilson, 
died Feb. 1, 1960, and was buried in Highland Ceme- 
tery, Fort Mitchell, Ky., on Feb. 5. 

Services were conducted in the Christian Church, 
Erlanger, Ky., with Kenneth Bowen and James M. 
Seale in charge. 


Arthur Cattermole 


Arthur Cattermole, 86, died at his home in Dan- 
bury, Conn., Jan. 8, 1960. He was a retired bank 
employee and well-known lay leader in Central Chris- 
tian Church of Danbury. 

He was elected as an elder in 1902 and served 
actively in this capacity for over 50 years, until he 
was elected elder emeritus in 1957. He served his local 
church in many capacities, was treasurer of the New 
England Christian Missionary Society for 30 years and 
in 1950 was elected president of the New England 
Disciples $2nd annual convention. 

He is survived by his wife and two daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth Gray, Pine Plains, N. Y., and Mrs. Robert Fox, 
Bethel, Conn., as well as other relatives and friends. 

Memorial services were held in Danbury at Central 
Church with George W. Morris, minister, officiating. 


Ernest J. Barnett 


Ernest J. Barnett, 79, died Dec. 20, 1959, at his 
home in Austin, Texas. He served as a Christian Church 
minister for over years 

He attended Johnson Bible College and graduated 
from The College of the Bible in 1908. Before re- 
tirement about ten years ago he served as minister of 
Christian Churches in Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Florida. He has held several ad interim pastorates in 
central Texas. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lena Barnett, a sister, 
a brother and several nieces and nephews. 
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W. Russell Coatney (left), minister, 
and associate minister, Keith Wat- 
kins. 





J. Elmer Davison 


J. Elmer Davison died Jan. 16, 1960, at his home 
in Elkland, Mo., near where he was born Aug. 17, 
1879. He was ordained when 25 years old and for over 
50 years served as a Christian Church minister in 
Dallas and Webster counties in Missouri. 

He is survived by his wife, three daughters and a 
son. Also left are four brothers. 

Memorial services were held in the Elkland Christian 
Church with Earl Sechler and A. T. Mahanay officiat- 
ing. 


Mrs. Drusilla Johnson Quick 


Mrs. Drusilla Johnson Quick died Jan. 18 at her 
home in Charlotte, N. C., following an illness of two 
months. She was the wife of Erreit Burgess Quick, 
Christian Church minister. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 21 at First Church, 
Charlotte, with Robert L. Jones, minister, officiating. 

Born in Cadiz, Ohio, Mrs. Quick received the B.A. 
degree from Bethany College and the M.A. degree from 
West Virginia University, where she served as assistant 
professor of Greek and mathematics. She also worked 
for a time as State Secretary of Women’s Missions in 
West Virginia. 

Besides her husband she is survived by two daughters 
and one son. Also left are two grandchildren, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


Luther M. Cole, Jr. 


Luther M. Cole, Jr., 33, som of a Coral Gables pas- 
tor, died in Tuscaloosa, Ala., Feb. 14 of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Emory 
University in Atlanta, Ga., and at the time of his 
death was completing his doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Alabama. 

Survivors include: his wife, Jeanette; his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther M. Cole, Sr., pastor of First 
Christian Church, Coral Gables, Fla.; and his two 
sisters, Mrs. R. S. Bennett, wife of the minister of 
First Christian Church, Jacksonville Beach, Fla., and 
Mrs. Alfred M. Price, Miami, Fla. Mrs. Price former- 
ly was director of Christian education at First Church, 
Kokomo, Ind. 





@ Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been placed on the 
approved list of the American 
Chemical Society. Accreditation 
means that Drake’s department of 
chemistry meets’ the _ standards 
required by the ACS. 


Brotherhood News 


Training Institute 


MCPHERSON, KAaN.—The First An- 
nual Leadership Training Institute 
for men of Christian Churches in 
Kansas under the direction of W. R. 
(Bob) Simpson, director of men’s 
work for Kansas Christian Mission- 
ary Society, was held here Jan. 15- 
47. 

Guest leaders were W. H. McKin- 
ney, United Christian Missionary 
Society, Indianapolis, Ind., and C. K. 
Thomas, professor of Biblical the- 
ology of Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla.; and Harrell Rea, executive 
secretary of the Council of Christian 
Churches of Greater Kansas City. 





—The Christian Hope 


(Continued from p. 6) 


lieve that the power of God is 
able to transform all evil into 
good, that the darkness in which 
every cross is hidden can be 
changed into the light of resur- 
rection.”* Our Christian hope is 
in the fact that God is able to 
bring about the working of his 
will. 

Where do you place your hope? 
In things? Self? Christ? Why 
not take just a moment for self- 
examination: quietly take an in- 
ventory of your life and answer 
this one question—wherein does 
my hope really lie? Now, having 
done some soul searching, hear 
the word of Jesus from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: 


“Do not lay up for your- 
selves treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust consume 
and where thieves break in and 
steal, but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust con- 
sumes and where thieves do 
not break in and steal. For 
where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be _ also.” 
(MATT. 6:19-21.) 


1Gerald R. Cragg, “Romans: Ex- 
position,” The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Vol. IX (New York, Nashville: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954), p 
521. 

2John Burnaby, Christian Words 
and Christian Meanings (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1955), p. 155. 

3Ibid. 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


Sermons With a Price 


The Price Tags of Life. C. Roy 
Angell. The Broadman Press. 125 
pages. $2.75. 


I suspect these sermons “listen” 
better than they read. They are 
warm, friendly and touch the emo- 
tions. 

Doctor Angell uses well two les- 
sons every good preacher must 
learn. First, he is clear and simple 
in what he has to say. Second, he 
maintains interest by touching the 
emotions and by having the sermons 
move. 

Some of the messages almost out- 
line themselves, that is, electives 
of life; and the author begins with 
required courses: life itself, death 
and the judgment bar of God. The 
electives then are, “You can choose 
your way of life,” “What shall I do 
with Jesus?” and “We can choose 
our destination.” 

The respectable sins are identified 
as silence, lethargy and robbing God. 

From the sermon titles a good 
idea of their contents can be de- 
duced: “Spiritual Prosperity,” ‘The 
Life Is Rich,” “Truth and Freedom,” 
“Daily Bread,” “These Respectable 
Sins” and “The Tiny Mote.” 

The missionary sermon “To All 
Nations” is startlingly simple. The 
two key sentences are these: “The 
first reason that we should take the 
gospel to all nations is the universal 
hunger in the hearts of all people 
to know God better and to have 
spiritual serenity. The second rea- 
son for witnessing is the need of 
the people for that which Jesus 
only can give.” 

The prayer at the end of each 
sermon asks God’s direction in the 
area of the message. This is the 
one I like best: 

“Dear Lord, may we live so close 
to thee that our actions and our 
words make life sweeter for all who 
walk beside us. AMEN.” 

I would suspect that this is pop- 
ular preaching. It is a bit too pat. 
Agony of soul leaving unanswered 
questions is not in it. There is 
nothing startling or especially fresh 
about these messages. They are 
bound in platitudes and say what 
we expect them to say. 
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In the book there is only one 
reference which bothered me. It 
is the one reference to the racial 
question. 

“A returned missionary from 
Africa on her first furlough was 
giving her testimony in prayer meet- 
ing. She told of her youth and her 
experiences with a little negro boy 
who asked of a_ beautiful new 
church in the South, ‘Is it just for 
white people?’ ‘Yes, this church is, 
but the gospel of Jesus is for all 
people.’ 

“And so the young lady goes to 
Africa as a missionary.” 

The redeeming feature of Dr. 
Angell’s preaching is its warmth, 
its friendliness and its feeling.— 
GEORGE W. CRENSHAW 


Poet-Preacher 


The Blind Seer. John Crew Tyler. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 175 pages. 
$4.75. 


The Blind Seer is the story and 
study of one of Edinburgh’s great 
poet-preachers, George Matheson. 
He is known all over the world as 
the author of “O Love, That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go” and “Make Me a 
Captive, Lord.” 

Not so well known is the fact 
that he was one of Scotland’s out- 
standing theologians. Three of the 
six chapters deal with Matheson’s 
religion, Theism, and theology; the 
other chapters deal with a biograph- 
ical sketch, and Matheson as a 
preacher and as a poet. 

The major strands of his thought 
and theology are: (1) all life is sac- 
ramental, no dualism, so that mir- 
acle is “the initial stage of that 
process by which a lower law is 
transcended by a higher law”; (2) 
God is limited by his love: “His 
power cannot pass the boundaries of 
His heart”; (3) the Christian is 
made “perfect through suffering’; 
(4) and the primacy of love: 


“Love hallows every spot, how- 
ever mean; 
Love beautifies every scent, how- 
ever poor; 
Love magnifies every form, how- 
ever lowly.”—GEORGE EARLE OWEN 





Archeology in Jordan 


The Antiquities of Jordan. G. 
Lankester Harding. Thomas ¥Y. 
Crowell Company. 106 pages. $4.75. 


This book is written by the man 
best qualified for such a task. Mr. 
Harding has spent thirty years in 
the region which he describes so 
well in this book. He began his 
archeological career under’ Sir 
Flinders Petrie in 1926 and from 
1936 to 1956 served as director of 
the Department of Antiquities of 
Transjordan and later of Jordan. 

The book contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the country itself, a brief 
history of Jordan, and then a de- 
scription of the main archeological 
sites as they appear today. The 
book is easy to read, nontechnical, 
and especially well written. 

If you have been to Jordan, then 
you will find this volume fascinat- 
ing; if you expect to visit that land 
it is indispensable. If you are an 
armchair traveler, then you will find 
Mr. Harding a more than adequate 
guide.—LAWRENCE C. Hay 


More Sermons 


Great Sermons of the World. 
Clarence Macartney. Baker Book 
House. 454 pages. $4.95. 


Tracing religious thought through- 
out the world for over 200 years is 
Macartney’s book which will be of 
paramount interest to ministers and 
ministerial students of all denom- 
inations and will provide a wealth 
of personal, spiritual resources for 
each reader.—PHYLLIS ABRAMS 


Toward Understanding 


Our Jewish Neighbors. 
Zerin. Abingdon Press. 
$1. 


Catering to Christian young peo- 
ple, this tiny volume clearly ex- 
plains Jewish customs, the “whys” 
behind the customs, and philosophy 
encompassed in the customs. It deals 
particularly with parallels in the 
lives of Jewish and Protestant 
neighbors making for more har- 
monious day-to-day living—P. A. 


Edward 
96 pages. 
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by J. Warren Hastings 


I called at the home to plan the 
funeral for her husband. She wel- 
comed me and invited me to come 
in. 


“I want to express my deepest 
sympathy to you in the loss of your 
dear husband,” I said. 

She looked at me with wide-open 
eyes. “Thank you. Jim was a 
good man and my life will not be 
the same without him. He had not 
been well for several years but his 
mind was very clear. He had bet- 
ter judgment than I have and I 
leaned heavily upon his decisions. 
As a matter of fact, I have to con- 
fess that he pampered me. What 
in the world will I do without him?” 

She sat very erect on her chair. 
I sensed that she had great religious 
faith and she would not want pity. 

“How did the accident occur?” 
I asked her. 

“Jim was returning from the store 
and, as he was crossing the street, 
the car driven by a young man hit 
him. Death was almost instanta- 
neous. The driver of the car says 
that Jim started to cross the street 
and then turned and went back and 
then for some unknown reason 
made ‘a bolt across the street and he 
hit him.” 

“Was the young man driving reck- 
lessly ?” 

“There were several eye witnesses 
to the accident and all of them seem 
to corroborate what the driver 
said. I believe the accident was my 
husband’s fault.” 

“Yours is a busy street and cars 
are suppose to travel with great 
caution in this area,” I said. 


“Yes, that is true and my heart 
is broken by the death of my hus- 
band. But I don’t blame the driver. 
I believe my husband became con- 
fused and ran out in front of the au- 
tomobile. I pray that the driver of 
the car will have no psychological 
scars from this whole experience.” 

“You have been a member of our 
church for many years. Isn’t that 
right?” 

“I came into the the church a 
good many years ago and my reli- 
gion means a great deal to me. One 
of the tenets of faith that I have 
always abided by is that one should 
be forgiving and merciful. I have 
prayed that hatred to others would 
not live in my heart.” 

She continued, “I have felt that in 
order to be my best as a Christian, I 
should be without hate. I have real- 
ized that nothing retards one’s pur- 
suit of Christ as much as human ani- 
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mosity and hatred. Therefore, in 
this situation in which I find myself, 
my heart is overflowing with mercy 
and kindness. I loved my husband 
more than anyone else in the entire 
world but I don’t blame anyone. Let 
us have prayer and as you offer the 
prayer, will you please mention the 
driver of the car who killed Jim?” 













@Dr. M. E. Sadler, chancellor of 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, was elected vice-president of 
the Council of Protestant Colleges 
and Universities at the group’s an- 
nual meeting held recently in Bos- 
ton. Dr. Sadler will also serve on 
the council’s executive committee. 


Have 
you 
met 


If you haven't, you should for he will help you and your church with 
functional organization. This down-to-earth character plays an im- 
portant part in Mr. Smith and the Effective Church, a sound filmstrip 
in color in The EFFECTIVE CHURCH Audio-Visual SERIES, produced 
by Audio-Visual Services, United Christian Missionary Society. 


In addition to the above described filmstrip for the congregation 
there are eight sound filmstrips in black and white to support each 
department of the church: Christian Action and Community Service, 
Christian Education, Evangelism, Membership, Property, Stewardship 
and Finance, World Outreach, and Worship. 


9 filmstrips, 9 records, 18 leader's guides, $59.00 per set 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





Translations Old and New 
Editor, The Christian: 


My first copy of The Christian has 
been examined thoroughly. (Jan. 
31, 1960.) 

“Letters,” page 28, are very in- 
teresting; especially one captioned 
“Meaning of Baptism” by J. J. 
Musick, Bristol, Tenn., replying to 
Harold Hatzfeld’s article, “Why I 
Am a Tither.” 

Light on baptism is easy if we 
consider that the word “baptism” 
is a Greek word that has never been 
translated into English. It means, 
“To identify.” If we were in Athens 
in the first century we’d see a sign 
“John Baptist” meaning “John, 
dyer.” 

Now, let’s reread all of the refer- 
ences to baptism—THomas R. Mc- 
CreA, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Welcome to a 
new reader who should stir up some 
excitement with his first letter. 


Consistency 


Editor, The Christian: 


One very apparent fact in our 
brotherhood practices is the lack of 
logic in dealing with church mem- 
bership on one hand, and the spirit 
in which we conduct the Commu- 
nion service on the other hand. 

I suspect there are very few local 
churches which refuse to allow any 
Christian, who might be present on 
any given Sunday, to partake of the 
“emblems,” regardless of church 
affiliation. We take the stand that 
the Communion table belongs to 
Christ. 

But when it comes to the question 
of church membership, many of 
these same local churches delegate 
to themselves the right to decide 
and judge just who can be members 
and who must be kept out. 

We glory in the slogan, “We 
speak where the Bible speaks’— 
well, the Bible speaks in Acts 2:47 
—‘, .. And the Lord added to their 
number day by day those who were 
being saved.” So, the Lord adds— 
not man. 

I think the man-made church 
rolls in our local churches must be 
an abomination unto the Lord for 
we decide that only the people on 
these lists shall be the members of 
Christ’s church. In one breath we 
say we are not the only Christians 
and in the next breath we tell these 
other Christians, who have not been 
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immersed, they cannot be members 
of our fellowship. 

Surely the fellowship in our 
churches should be as wide as the 
Scriptures allow. We _ should be 
willing to give the “right hand of 
fellowship” to those who believe in 
Christ and acknowledge Him as 
Lord. Paul wrifgs in Romans 10:12 
“.. . The same Lord is Lord of all 
and bestows his riches upon all who 
call upon him.” This is a pretty 
wide and rich fellowship. 

Therefore, it seems to me if we 
would be consistent we would leave 
Christ’s church membership in di- 
vine hands where it belongs. We 
would leave the results with him 
who is the Head of the church and 
keep our hands off holy things— 
remember Uzziah!—W. W. WIL- 
LIAMs, Columbia, Mo. 


The Church and Churches 
Editor, The Christian: 


I read with fascination Donald 
McGavran’s feature “Of Churches, 
Sects and Denominations” (The 
Christian, Feb. 21, 1960), and 
swelled with pride and arrogrance 
knowing I belonged to the “inclu- 
sive gathered church,” and was not 
associated with “that ecclesiological 
monopoly—the state church!” The 
presentation made this reaction pos- 
sible. 

Terms such as movement, denom- 
ination, sect, organization are re- 
jected as being ‘most’ unbiblical”’ 
and in substitution there is pre- 
sented “state” and “gathered” 
church—terms of lesser elucidation 
and scope. Dr. McGavran’s usual 
clarity escaped this reader. 

While disclaiming “divisive 
names,” Dr. McGavran seems to per- 
petuate his fear. A “state” church, 
being undefined, supposedly is the 
opposite of the “gathered” church, 
which Christ guides and directs. By 
deduction the state church implies 
one not gathered by Christ, but by 
the body politic. Immediately we 
are at each other’s. theological 
throats! 

Niceties of classification should 
not be an obsession. A subject classi- 
fied is not necessarily a subject 
understood. 

Our primary concern must be for 
the spirit of the New Testament 
Church, rather than for semantics. 
Motivation for the unity of the 
Church -of Jesus Christ upon earth 
is our task. This task will be real- 
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Letters ... 


ized only through a divine intoler- 
ance toward lesser goals. 

The disturbing question is not 
“What shall we call other 
Churches?” but what shall we call 
upon all Churches to do for Christ? 
—H. EUGENE JOHNSON, Tampa, Fla. 


Hearty Approval 
Editor, The Christian: 
I express my hearty approval of 


Donald McGavran’s article, “Of 
Churches, Sects and Denomina- 
tions” (The Christian, Feb 21, 


1960). His sharp analysis penetrated 
to the core of the sinful pride of 
“attempting to gain respectability 
by labelling smaller and less formal 


churches ‘sects,’ off-brand and 
‘groups.’ ”’ 

Such “labelling” has always 
seemed unChristian to me. I’m so 


thankful that a man of McGavran’s 
caliber has called us so challeng- 
ingly from our sin.—Davip L. Ar- 
NOLD, Dover, Okla. 


Garfield Cover 
Editor, The Christian: 


It was a very becoming thing for 
The Christian to adorn its front 
cover with a likeness of James A. 
Garfield, as appeared on the Nov. 
15 issye. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
fought valiantly for the election of 
Garfield to the presidency of the 
United States, when he said, “Gen. 
Garfield is a poor man, but in 
brains, a millionaire.” 

We as Disciples should make more 
of his fame. President Garfield 
admired Mr. Ingersoll and referred 
to him as “Royal Bob.” 

As to religion and politics, none 
of us, I am sure would object to 
supporting a Roman Catholic for the 
presidency if the church were not 
a foreign political machine. It 
never misses an opportunity to dis- 
courage our American public school 
system. It opposes the four free- 
doms unless these freedoms are 
under its control. I do not believe 
that any genuine Roman Catholic 
favors the separation of Church and 
State. 

Protestants should reread Amer- 
ican history. We should see how 
much religious freedom there is in 
Spain, in Italy, in Colombia, yes, 
even just across our border in some 
places in Canada. There are no 
shackles like the fetters of the brain. 
—A. PRESTON Gray, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 





QUESTION: What do you do 
about anonymous letters? In 
this church they seem to fly 
thick and fast and the minister 
gets his full share of those let- 
ters. Is any good ever accom- 
plished by anonymous letters? 


ANSWER: The only anonymous 
letter I have received recently 
had to do with a hymn which 
the writer felt should be used 
more often. The letter then 
went on to say some complimen- 
tary words concerning my ser- 
mons. I have no objections to 
that kind of an anonymous let- 
ter—especially the last part. 

I looked up the hymn and 
could see no reason why it 
should not be used so it was 
placed in the order of worship. 
In fact, I could see no reason 
for the anonymity unless he (or 
she) did not want to be held 
responsible for the latter part 
of the letter. It should be 
stated that he had at that time 
heard only two of my sermons. 
Other anonymous letters may 
be coming later. 

You ask what should be done 
about anonymous letters. There 
is only one thing to do with 
them—dump them in the waste- 
basket and forget about them. 
Anonymous letters of criticism 
are likely to make the receiver 
mad and that is jusf what the 
sender wanted to do. “Whom 
the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.” 

I know a minister who used to 
count that week lost that he did 
not receive one or more anony- 


mous letters. He would get 
angry and next Sunday take the 
whole church apart because of 
the letters he received. He 
seemed to imagine that the 
whole church was against him 
because of these letters of 
criticism and that was just as 
foolish as it would be for me 
to think that everybody liked 
my sermons because of the one 
letter I received. It would have 
been far better if that minister 
had either kept still about the 
letters he received or laughed 
them off. 

According to your letter it 
would seem that..your church 
is afflicted with a disease known 
as “anonymiticilitis.” That dis- 
ease is a very serious one be- 
cause of what it does to the 
writers of such letters. It 
means that these people are 
stealing time away from King- 
dom building and using that 
time to give vent to their own 
bitterness of spirit. This leads 
to ulcers and ulcers lead to a 
very bad disposition. Many 
churches have been wrecked by 
bad dispositions. 

So far as I know science has 
never been able to operate on 
this deadly disease. When sur- 
gery has been attempted many 
innocent bystanders have been 
hurt and the last condition is 
worse than the first. There is 
a serum that is quite effective 
and that serum is called “Evol’’ 
which is love spelled backwards. 
Evil can be overcome by good 
but there has to be much love 
in the heart to overcome the 


by F. E. Davison 


evil done by writers of anony- 
mous letters. 

You ask if any good is every 
accomplished by anonymous let- 
ters. That is the easiest part 
of your question. Surely no 
good can be done by people who 
are ashamed to attach their 
name to their letter of criticism. 
The privilege of criticism is 
granted to all (unless it is in 
the Kremlin) but that privilege 
implies the responsibility of 
identifying oneself with the 
criticism that has been made. 

Ministers are not perfect. At 
least I know one that is not. 
Church members have a right to 
criticize their minister but it 
should be constructive criticism 
and not destructive. Ministers 
have a right, I suppose, to criti- 
cize their members but it is to 
be hoped that they never sink 
so low as to use anonymous let- 
ters to make those criticisms. 





